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THE NIGHT HERON SAILED SOFTLY DOWN AND ALIGHTED ON THE SHELL 
OF THE NEST JUST OVER THE ANT-EATER. 
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MEAT OF THE TOOTHLESS 


Ly Charles Livingston Buff 


Illustrated With Paintings by the Author 


COOL wind came 
down from the moun- 
tains to the west and 
swept across the broad 
savannah, causing the 
tall grasses to bow 
and bend in waves like a field of grain. 
It tempered the last rays of the setting 
sun which, here under the equator, 
even at evening, gives forth a heat that 
is almost unbearable. It swept in 
among the trees growing in a strip of 
jungle, perhaps a quarter to a half mile 
wide, which followed the course of a 
small river through the savannah. 

At one point the river threw out a 
sharp elbow, which reached nearly to 
the edge of the savannah, and there, 
growing from the steep, rocky bank, 
stood a great, gnarled mora tree which 
towered above the other near-by trees, 
a splendid, buttressed, jungle monarch. 
Though weather-beaten and scarred by 
the storms of years it was still strong 
and sturdy, and, singularly, the para- 
sites, always seeking a chance to attack, 
had only recently begun to affect it seri- 
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ously. Its exposed position, far from 
other jungles, with the prevailing winds 
from the west, sweeping across the 
wide savannahs, kept it free of fungi, 
the spores of which float everywhere 
through the forests, finding every 
abrasion or weakened spot and soon 
conquering even the mightiest of the 
forest monarchs. 

Of late, however, the fungi had at- 
tained a foothold, and a toucan, wip- 
ing its great green and yellow beak 
after a meal of wild figs, had deposited 
a seed on a wind-broken branch. ‘The 
seed had germinated,and now the strong 
snakelike roots of the fig were creeping 
down the big trunk and would eventu- 
ally, if undisturbed, strangle the old 
tree. The tide of its life had begun to 
ebb, and now came the all-pervading, 
all-conquering armies of the ants. 

In the great jungles of equatorial 
America the ants are everywhere. In 
infinite variety and uncountable myr- 
iads they invade every nook and cranny, 
investigate each branch, twig, leaf, 
and flower of every tree, bush, vine, or 
All rights reserved. 
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Should a twig be snapped off 
the top of a forest monarch two hun- 
dred feet above ground, the broken stub 
will be tipped with a tiny thatchlike 


grass. 


nest of the termites, those so-called 
“white ants” which live on decomposing 
vegetable matter. If the wind had 
broken off the entire top of the tree, 
leaving a great stump five feet or more 
in diameter, that stump would likewise 
be crowned with a thatched dome nest 
of those same termites. Or should 
some boring rodent gnaw away a root 
somewhere far underground, there, too, 
at the broken end of the root would be 
a subterranean nest. 

The wind from the savannahs broken 
by the tree branches and filtered to a 
mere breeze, floated gently among the 
trunks and vines. In the ever-present 
gloom of the jungle the creatures of 
night began to stir, and when, wiiii 
barely more than a momentary blaze of 
red in the west, the sun dipped below 
the horizon, those creatures of the dark 
made haste to emerge from their re- 
treats. 

The lantern flies floated forth and on 
silent wing moved up and down in 
what seemed almost a rhythmic dance, 
and their wonderful lights, flashing 
forth at regular intervals, each almost 
as bright as the flame of a candle, gave 
to the dark, silent jungle a weird and 
mysterious effect. They were every- 
where in little companies of ten or a 
dozen—up above the tree tops, among 
the leaves and branches of the roof of 
the jungle, among the great trunks and 
vines, down near the ground, and as it 
grew later and darker, out over the 
savannah just above the tall grasses 
they performed their strange, beautiful 
dance. 

In the top of a tree growing near the 
giant mora, soon after the lantern flies 
started their weird evolutions, there 
emerged from a dense clump of leaves 
a curious little creature, grayish-yellow 
in color, with fine, close, silky fur, 
somewhat like that of a chinchilla in 
texture. This little animal was most 
curious in form and action. About as 


large as a red squirrel, it was rather 
more slender and its nose was longer 
though more blunt than 


that of the 
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squirrel, and curved down toward the 
end. Its mouth was at the end of the 
snout and very small, incapable of be- 
ing opened more than a quarter of an 
inch, and, perhaps most curious of all, 
was entirely toothless. 

Its legs were rather thick and 
strong, and its front feet had but two 
toes each, very short, armed with long, 
stout, sharp claws of unequal length, 
which curved inward. Its hind feet 
were flat and like those of a bear in 
form, with four toes armed with rather 
short, sharp claws. Its tail, very thick 
at the base and tapering toward the 
end, covered with fur like the rest of 
the creature, was as long as the head 
and body together, very strong and, 
like those of some monkeys, prehensile. 
Its mode of progress was very peculiar 
owing to the incurving toes and lack of 
palms on the front feet. 

It could climb up or down among 
the twigs and small branches with 
much facility and fair speed, but on 
large horizontal branches its progress 
was awkward and, though not hanging 
underneath the branch, somewhat like 
that of a sloth. 

Up through the outermost twigs of 
the smaller tree it came, clambered 
across to a swinging liana and more 
slowly along this to where the twig 
tips of a low swinging branch of the 
great tree swung close to the big vine. 
Here it stopped, gripped the liana with 
its powerful tail, braced its hind feet 
against it, and thrust its body straight 
out horizontally at right angles to the 
vine—a position never assumed by more 
than one, or possibly two other animals 
on earth—waited for a few moments 
till the twigs swung within reach—a 
matter of nine inches, grasped them 
with its strong front claws, swung off 
from the vine, and quickly climbed up 
among the twigs to where a clump of 
four or five small branches started out 
together from a larger branch. Here 
it stopped, sat up like a little bear, and 
began combing its pretty fur with its 
front claws as a bird preens its feathers 
after a long flight. 

It was the cyclothurus, the little ant- 
eater of the tree tops, which is born, 
lives, and dies on the roof of the jun- 























A TOUCAN, WIPING ITS GREAT BEAK AFTER A MEAL OF WILD FIGS, HAD 
DEPOSITED A SEED. 


gle, passing its entire existence far 
above the ground, living on tree-dwell- 
ing and any other ants which may as- 
cend to its altitudes. It is entirely noc- 
turnal, spending the days in a hollow 
limb or curled up in the midst of a 
mass of leaves and keeping for the most 
part to those outermost twigs and 
branches, too small to bear the weight 
of its enemies, for it is a harmless and 
apparently defenseless little creature. 
It can, however, strike a smart blow 
with its sharp claws, so that the small 
monkeys, birds, and other creatures 
which might run across it have learned 
not to molest it. 

- After the ant-eater had preened its 
fur to its satisfaction, it climbed up 
among the twigs and branches till it 
came to a small branch projecting above 
the crown of foliage. This branch 
had been snapped off by a high wind 
some months before, and the deadened 
tip had been found and capped by a col- 
ony of termites with a small black nest. 
The ant-eater made its way up the 
branch, mounted the nest, and sat up 
on the top with hind feet planted well 
apart and long prehensile tail wrapped 
around the nest, its tip taking a turn 
about the branch below. 


Then the little creature tore a hole 
in the thatch with its stout claws and 
thrust its nose into the opening, nuz- 
zling in all the passages which were ex- 
posed, its long, slender, pink tongue cov- 
ered with some adhesive matter playing 
in and out like an active worm, darting 
into a passage and flashing back into the 
mouth laden with the termites, then 
darting forth again. When the supply 
of the insects began to lessen the little 
creature would claw and tear away at 
the structure, enlarging the hole till 
finally there was left but the empty 
shell of the nest. 

The curious creature then sat up and 
looked all around out over the jungle 
and then away across the broad savan- 
nah, its tiny eyes blinking in the bright 
moonlight. As it sat there, out of the 
night came a spectral form floating 
on silent wing. The ant-eater instantly 
flung itself backward, falling flat, head 
down against the branch, held from 
falling only by the grip of its tail tip, 
curled tightly around the branch. As 
its limp body struck, it flung its limbs 
around the branch, clasping it close, 
and clung motionless so that it was 
hardly distinguishable as more than a 
slight thickening of the wood. 
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The night heron sailed softly down 
and alighted on the shell of the nest 
just over the ant-eater, sat there on 
guard a few moments, then, without 
noticing the little animal, sailed away 
down among the leaves and _ branches 
to the bank of the river far below. 
The ant-eater lay motionless for some 
time, then cautiously slipped down the 
branch and into a clump of foliage, 
where it remained hidden for a long 
while. A little later it emerged and 
climbed down to a fork where grew 
one of the big orchids. As it came 
near the great mass of roots and leaves, 
some of the savage ants living within 
were running about over the twigs and 
branches on guard to protect their cita- 
del from any invasion. They at once 
charged the little creature, which met 
them with viscid tongue and open 
mouth, lapping them up as fast as they 
could come. 

On the other side of the great tree 
and growing somewhat lower than the 
limb on which was perched the orchid, 
another and much larger limb thrust 
its gnarled, twisted form out from the 
trunk, and crouched motionless thereon 
was an interested watcher of the ant- 
eater’s slow progress down the branch. 
It was a galictes or tayra, a big, black, 
active weasel resembling a greatly over- 
grown mink, with gray head and white 
throat, a little larger than the largest 
house cat. 

It had been hunting for sleeping 
birds. among the lianas and having had 
no success had been sitting quietly for 
a few moments when its keen eye had 
caught the movement of the leaves 
when the ant-eater started downward. 
It had watched with interest the slow 
approach and was much disgusted when 
the cyclothurus had stopped near the 
orchid. ‘Taking advantage of every 
bit of shelter, the big weasel crept down 
the branch to the trunk and climbed 
cautiously up the side opposite the ant- 
eater till it came to a branch growing 
out from the trunk at an angle from 
the one on which grew the great orchid. 

Slowly, very slowly, the tayra pulled 
itself up on this limb and, crouching 
flat, crept noiselessly across to the limb 
on which, at some distance from the 
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trunk the ant-eater was lapping up the 
ants which came his way. The branch 
where the ant-eater sat was about two 
inches thick down.to the fork five feet 
away, where the orchid had established 
itself. Here it was joined by another 
small branch and beyond the fork was 
about four inches in diameter for per- 
haps ten feet, where it joined still an- 
other and larger branch, and from that 
fork to the trunk had a gnarled, ir- 
regular diameter of perhaps seven or 
eight inches. 

Along this thick part of the limb the 
tayra crept very softly and slowly for 
it was in full view, but when it came to 
the first fork it was hidden for the rest 
of the distance by the great mass of 
the orchid roots and leaves. Here, how- 
ever, the more slender branch made its 
footing less secure, and it was forced to 
go slowly. However, by careful bal- 
ancing it soon came to the orchid and 
was about to push its way slowly among 
the leaves when it felt a sharp pain in 
its fore paw. It lifted the paw and 
shook it violently, nearly losing its bal- 
ance thereby. Then snarling softly it 
reached out its paw to step on the or- 
chid. Again it felt the same pain in 
its other fore paw, and then in both 
hind ones, and was aware of a crawling 
sensation on its legs. 

With a spring it landed snarling, 
not so softly, in the midst of the orchid, 
and looked to see if the ant-eater was 
there, still too interested in its hunting 
to realize what was the cause of its dis- 
comfort. The ant-eater was quickly 
spotted, but the weasel saw that the 
branch was too small to run or even to 
jump on, and now it was being bitten 
and stung everywhere at once. It 
shook its head and paws, but for each 
ant thus displaced, a dozen more 
swarmed to the attack, for the disturb- 
ance had brought out the entire gar- 
rison. 

The startled tayra could stand it but 
a second and turned and scrambled, 
snarling and growling, back the way it 
had come. Once it lost its balance 
and barely escaped falling to what 
would have been almost sure death 
among the roots far below. Its strong 
claws saved it and, smarting and burn- 








IT CRANED ITS LONG NECK OVER TILL IT WAS ALMOST UNBALANCED, 
REACHING DOWN FIRST ONE PAW THEN THE OTHER, 











648 THE 
ing, it clambered down the branch to 
the trunk, down the trunk to another 
branch, out to where it could spring 
to another, and so out of reach of the 
enraged insects. 

Far down, perhaps seventy-five feet 
below, where the mora’s great trunk 
stood like a giant column among the 
trunks of the lesser trees, and yet fifty 
feet above ground, the massive bole was 
draped and festooned with vines, lianas, 
and long, pendulous, aérial roots sus- 
pended from orchids growing on the 
branches far above. 

Walking along the swinging trunk 
of a big liana which stretched away 
among the columns there came a curi- 
ous creature, about the size of a large 
cat with a tail somewhat longer than 
its body. With its long-nosed, slender 
head, small, low-set eyes and ears, and 
curious feet, it looked like a_ short- 
haired, enlarged caricature of the little 
ant-eater. Such -a comparison would 
not be far wrong for it was the taman- 
dua, the ant-eater of the tree trunks. 

Its head was proportionately much 
longer than was that of the little ant- 
eater, and the claws on its front feet, 
of-which there were three, were much 
larger and stronger, particularly the 
middle one. Its tail, thick and strong, 
was nearly naked at the end and though 
somewhat prehensile was not as limber 
as the smaller species. Its coloring, 
too, was quite different, head, neck, 
legs, and line down the back and part of 
the tail were yellowish-gray, a band 
over the shoulders and the rest of the 
body were rich chocolate. The naked 
tip of the tail and feet pads were black- 
ish-brown. 

Very similar in its habits to the little 
ant-eater, the tamandua was perfectly 
adapted to a life among the lianas as 
was the other to its abode on the jungle 
roof. Neither one ever of necessity de- 
scended to earth, and although the ta- 
mandua at times made quite extensive 
journeys among the roots and rocks and 
even for short distances out into the 
savannah, it was very clumsy and evi- 
dently out of its element on the ground. 
But when it was swinging along among 
the lianas, its powerful claws and long 
strong tail came into good use, and the 
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ease and freedom of its movements at 
once disclosed its true home. 

It swung steadily along the great 
vine till it came to the big trunk when 
it climbed slowly up through the tangle 
of vines and roots, its long viscid tongue 
searching out every little insect crawl- 
ing within its reach till it came to a 
mass of dead twigs and leaves caught in 
the tangle. Settling itself comfortably, 
it proceeded to pull the mass to pieces. 
Quickly uncovering the ants’ nest 
which its keen nose had at once discov- 
ered, its active, sticky tongue very rap- 
idly lapped up the entire colony. Many 
of the ants swarmed on and over it, 
biting and stinging, but it was entirely 
oblivious, its tough, leathery hide being 
quite impervious to the jaws of the en- 
raged insects. 

The tamandua soon finished the de- 
struction of the mass of leaves, and 
having devoured most of the ants as 
well as a few roaches, spiders, etc., 
which had also found refuge among the 
leaves, turned its attention to the cov- 
ered passages of the termites. With a 
sweep of its powerfully armed front 
paw it would brush away a section, and 
then thrusting its muzzle into the 
break, its tongue would dart first up, 
then. down the passage. This would 
last for some time for there were fresh 
myriads of the termites constantly com- 
ing to replace those already eaten. 
When the numbers finally grew notice- 
ably less the curious creature climbed 
part way around the trunk to another 
covered passage, brushed away a small 
section, and repeated the taking of toll. 

Soon the tamandua, searching for 
fresh ant tunnels, left the liana and 
with widespread arms and _ legs, its 
sharp powerful incurved claws taking 
advantage of every tiny inequality in the 
smooth bark, swarmed with flattened 
body slowly up the monster trunk. High- 
er and higher it went till it came just 
under a great branch growing out al- 
most at right angles to the giant col- 
umn, and there it found a fresh tunnel 
of the termites and went to eating once 
more. 

As it climbed slowly up the smooth 
trunk its movements caught the eye of 
the tayra far above where it was just 
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ridding its fur of the last of the biting, 
stinging defenders. Its appetite still 
unappeased and its temper always short, 
stung almost to madness by the stings 
of the ants, it came down on the run, 
leaping from branch to vine and from 
vine to branch till it came to the big 
limb just under which the tamandua 
was feasting. Here close to the trunk 
it crouched, peering down at the cling- 
ing ant-eater. 

It craned its long neck over till it 
was almost unbalanced, reached down 
first one paw then the other, then keep- 
ing a grip with its hind feet reached 
down with both fore paws and open 
jaws, but the ant-eater was just beyond 
its reach. Straightening up, the tayra 
looked around and then ran out a little 
distance, jumped to a big liana, and ran 
down to the vine the tamandua had 
just left. Coming quickly under the 
ant-eater the tayra stood up on its hind 
feet, its front feet against the trunk, 
and reached and stretched up as far as 
possible, but all in vain. 

Its next move was to feel all about 
for a grip so that it might follow up the 
smooth trunk, but its claws, not re- 
tractile like those of the cats, were 
blunted by the rough ground over 
which it was constantly running and 
the smooth bark would give it no foot- 
hold. After a little of this fruitless 
effort it again climbed back on the big 
branch, but the ant-eater, realizing the 
safety of its position, never moved, and 
after climbing back and forth a dozen 
times at last the marauder gave up in 
disgust and went rambling away among 
the trunks and vines. 

At the very edge of the jungle where 
the last bushes met the grasses of the 
savannah there was a great heap of 
hard black earth, a mammoth ant hill, 
perhaps eight feet high, about the top 
of which the lantern flies were assem- 


bled in some numbers. Early in the 
evening there appeared through the 


high grasses a very long attenuated nose 
followed by a small head and equally 
long neck and a short body covered 
by long hair, thick bearlike legs, and, 
last but not least, a long tail so covered 
with long hair that it was like a great 
plume. 
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It was quite large and looked some- 
what like a greatly exaggerated copy of 
the tamandua. Its head, mostly nose, 
was drawn out to a length of fifteen 
inches with a tip of less than an inch in 
diameter, which was divided by a little 
toothless mouth like those of the other 
ant-eaters. It had the same curious 
plantigrade hind feet, and its fore feet 
were armed with huge claws, the long- 
est over three inches round the curve 
and very sharp. 

The creature walked along easily but 
with a curious method of stepping on 
the outside of its fore feet so that there 
was a decided palm or callous on the 
side of the foot. The claws were 
turned inward so that sticks or rocks 
might not blunt their needle points. 
This big beast as large as a St. Bernard 
dog was a fine specimen of the tamanoir 
or ant-bear, the ant-eater of the lower 
jungle. 

‘These three creatures are most curi- 
ously specialized for their work of 
keeping down the overwhelming myri- 
ads of the ant colonies. The cyclo- 
thurus, ant-eater of the upper jungle, 
least active, smallest, absolutely arbo- 
real, almost helpless on the ground, is 
so small that its weight is carried by the 
tips of the branches, and its front feet, 
two-toed, are like those of that other 
arboreal creature, the sloth, of use only 
for climbing. It escapes its enemies 
by being nocturnal and keeping for the 
most part to the slender twigs which 
will not bear their weight. 

The tamandua, larger, more active, 
fitted for the hunting of its prey 
through the middle jungle of vines and 
lianas which swing among the trunks 
and branches between the leafy roof 
and the root-matted floor, is less ar- 
boreal, with three toes on its front feet 
and a slight callous or palm on the out- 
side. Its tail is prehensile like that of 
the cyclothurus though not quite as 
perfectly so, its nose is somewhat longer 
and slender in proportion. 

Last is the tamanoir, ant-eater of the 
lower jungle, largest of all, living en- 
tirely on the ground, its tail not at 


all prehensile, but covered with a 
great mat of coarse hair. Its fore 


feet have four claws, with well de- 
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veloped palms on the outer side of the 
foot. It walks fearlessly through the 
jungle or savannah, relying absolutely 
for safety on its long sharp claws and 
the strength of its powerful fore arms, 
with the bearlike grip of which it can 
crush most of its possible enemies. 

The ant-bear came walking slowly 
out into the little clear space around the 
great ant hill and at once began snif- 
fing around the big mound, seeking a 
spot where its sensitive nose and ears 
would tell that the shell was less thick 
and impenetrable. It soon found the 
right place and sitting up like a bear 
began to rake and tear with its power- 
ful front claws. At the first scratch 
there was a flop and something went 
scurrying away into the tall grass. It 
was a big brown iguana, which had 
used the ant hill as a watch tower from 
which it might snap up passing insects 
or sally down for a meal of tender 
young leaves or shoots. 

At the sound the ant-bear stopped and 
looked inquiringly around; then as the 
sounds of the nervous reptile died away 
among the grasses, it turned again to its 
digging. It soon effected a breach in 
the fortress, and as the ants flocked to 
the defense it proceeded to take its fill, 
licking them up rapidly with its long, 
snaky, sticky tongue. As the numbers 
of the ants were reduced the tamanoir 
would rip out another big section and 
was soon half hidden in the gaping hole. 

A little later the tayra, which, hav- 
ing had no success in its arboreal hunt- 
ing, had come down a long liana to 
the ground, came running noiselessly 
through the tall grass just as the big 
iguana was once more venturing cau- 
tiously toward the ant hill. The 
movement caught the eye of the big 
weasel and it stopped short, unnoticed 
by the lizard. The big reptile crawled 
slowly, laboriously forward, pausing 
occasionally to listen, and the tayra 
crept softly nearer and nearer, stopping 
when the iguana stopped and running 
softly forward each time the iguana 
moved, as a cat creeps up on an unsus- 
pecting sparrow. 

When it had come within about ten 
feet of the lizard the tayra made a final 
rush and the iguana, though taken by 
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surprise, leaped forward and sideways 
and nearly escaped, but the tayra was 
too quick. It seized the big lizard by 
its long tail and though the reptile 
flapped and struggled and finally jerked 
one of the segments of the tail right 
apart, hoping to escape with only the 
loss of the tail, which could be regrown, 
the tayra shifted its hold and seized the 
iguana afresh by the back. 

In the struggle the now tailless liz- 
ard, twisting and turning and snapping 
with its long, well-armed jaws, caught 
the foot of the tayra and nearly severed 
one or two long clawed toes, but the 
sharp teeth of the weasel came _to- 
gether through the backbone of the 
lizard and suddenly its jaws snapped 
open, its legs stiffened and toes spread 
wide apart, and with a shudder it re- 
laxed. The tayra quickly tore it open 
and picking out especial bits, the liver, 
lungs, brain, etc., left the mangled car- 
cass lying in the grass. Almost before 
the big weasel had left it the carnivo- 
rous ants were covering it and by night 
of the next day there was little mere 
than a few bones left. 

Away through the grass trotted the 
tayra and soon came to the little open- 
ing around the ant hill. Almost in- 
stantly it saw the ant-eater at its work. 
Sitting bolt upright it watched the un- 
conscious beast as it tore open fresh sec- 
tions and nuzzled with its long head 
in the break. Then dropping on all 
fours it ran up quite close and again 
sat up like a rabbit to watch. The ant- 
bear, many times its size, seemed to be 
rather a large proposition, but weasels 
are the most fearless of beasts, and the 
tayra trotted all around, occasionally 
wrinkling its nose in a noiseless snarl, 
apparently trying to decide from which 
side to venture the attack. 

After a few moments it clambered to 
the top of the ant hill and looked down 
upon the ant-bear, which paid not the 
least attention, seeming to consider the 
weasel not worthy of notice. 

Suddenly the tayra’s decision was 
made and it leaped squarely down 
upon the back of the ant-bear. 

This animal’s back is exceedingly 
well protected by the great brush of 
long, dry hair, and the biting, tearing 

















black killer slid helplessly off to the 
ground. Quick as a flash, the ant-bear 
turned and struck with its curiously 
twisted front paw. ‘The blow, backed 
by the massive muscles of the fore arm, 
was a fearful one. ‘The great incurv- 
ing claws, especially the largest one, 
longer than that of a grizzly bear and 
sharp as a needle, tore through the side 
of the tayra like paper and, crushing the 
ribs, hurled the big weasel nearly six 
feet away, tearing open the whole side 
as the claws ripped their way out and 
leaving a great gaping wound. 

The ant-bear sat up on its flat hind 
feet and, turning its long head first to 
one side, then to the other like a bird, 
watched the tayra as it slowly regained 
its feet and dragged itself away through 
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the tall grasses. It made perhaps a 
hundred feet and then fell in a heap. 
As it lay there gasping and licking its 
awful wound, the advance guard of a 
great multitude of the army ants on the 
march came upon its bloody trail. 

It was quickly covered by a black 
swarm. Its struggles were soon over, 
and after a little there was only an- 
other little heap of bones to mark the 
place. Every drop of blood, every 
hair, even, was gone. 

When the tayra disappeared, the ant- 
bear turned slowly back and once more 
gave its entire attention to the tunnels 
and towers of the ants. ‘The quietness 
of the night settled down and the glim- 
mering dance of the lantern flies went 
silently on. 


THE RIFLE FOR WILDFOWL 


hy Samuel G. Camp 


Illustrated with Photographs 


ANY sportsmen prefer 
the rifle to the shotgun 
and their reasons there- 
for are very good ones. 
The use of the rifle is 
usually associated with 

big game shooting, but, as a matter of 
fact, the smaller caliber rifle is very 
largely used on small game. Intrin- 
sically rifle shooting is more interesting 
than shooting the shotgun, but compari- 
son between wing-shooting and the use 
of the grooved barrel cannot properly 
be made; the methods are too entirely 
different. In these days of game scar- 
city, however, the man who hunts 
largely with the small-bore rifle is not 
at all a rare bird—not at all as rare as 
certain game birds. 

The shotgun man, unless he has trap- 
shooting facilities, or lives in a country 
especially favored in the matter of 
winged game, finds it almost impossible 
nowadays to get any shooting practice. 
His few days afield do not afford sufh- 
cient shooting to get him into even pas- 
sable form, and as a consequence his out- 
door excursions do not affect to any 





appreciable extent the local conditions as 
regards the conservation of game; as 
far as he is concerned the game con- 
serves itself automatically and with 
ease, 

The rifleman, however, under almost 
all conditions, has abundant opportuni- 
ties for practice with his favorite weap- 
on, at least at stationary targets. One 
may practice with the small caliber 
rifle at odd times throughout the en- 
tire year, which, in itself, is not a half 
bad sport and is, in fact, generally ac- 
cepted and thoroughly organized. Tar- 
get-shooting with a small caliber ritle, 
if entered into in the right spirit, not 
with a view to seeing how many boxes 
of cartridges you can burn up in an 
afternoon, but, rather, how many bulls 
you can get in ten shots, and with a 
view to making each group of shots 
better than the one preceding, is first- 
rate shooting practice and will surely go 
a long way toward making a marks- 
man. Consequently, when the shooter 
uses his hunting rifle on game the re- 
sults are very apt to be satisfactory. 
Small-game hunting with the rifle 
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implies of necessity the still-hunt and 
this, of course, precludes the use of a 
dog. Also, unless the marksman is very 
expert, his natural targets must be, for 
success, stationary or, at least, moving 
slowly. In the case of small game, 
birds on the wing, and small animals 
running through brush, while it is con- 
ceivable that occasional lucky shots will 
score, the ordinary rifle shooter will 
hardly do consistent damage under such 
conditions. 

It follows that the hunter with the 
rifle must adopt very different methods 
from those of the shotgun man. He 
must endeavor in every case to get in 
his shot before the game is flushed— 
wherein is the vital divergence between 
the use of the two weapons. It should 
be remembered that we are now talk- 
ing strictly of small-game shooting. In 
the case of big game many running 
animals are killed with the rifle, but the 
target is a much larger one. 

Wing-shooting with a_ twenty-two 
rifle, in open country, is a game which 
has been successfully played by experts 
where the birds were very plentiful, but 
the average rifleman will hardly take 
up wing-shooting with the rifle to any 
very serious extent. Shooting at tar- 
gets thrown in the air, small blocks of 
wood, marbles, etc., has been reduced 
to a science by certain exhibition shoot- 
ers and also by many amateurs, but this 
sort of thing is a very different matter 
from wing-shooting at game, taking the 
shots as they come. 

For success in small-game_ shooting 
with the rifle it is essential that the 
sportsman use discrimination in the 
choice of territory and also the game to 
be hunted. For instance, the man who 
hunts ruffed grouse with the rifle in a 
country overrun with shotgun shoot- 
ers and bird dogs assuredly seeks to 
attain the impossible. The hunter of 
large game, the angler and explorer, 
however, in unexploited wildernesses, 
may pick up many of these birds with 
a small rifle or even with a pistol. On 
the other hand there are times and 
places when and where good sport with 
the rifle may be had in spite of—in 
fact, rather as the result of—an exces- 
sive amount of shooting in the locality. 
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The use of the rifle on wildfowl is a 
case in point. 

To the sportsman it is a matter for 
congratulation that at the present time, 
when speaking of duck shooting, one 
may practically disregard shooting in 
the spring. But, however much the 
cessation of shooting in the mating sea- 
son may serve to increase the numbers 
of ducks and geese, it is a fact that in 
the fall the fowl do not show any great 
or increasing confidence in the presence 
of man. Constant war is made upon 
them during their southern journey and 
thereafter. Every sort of shooter, the 
market gunner with his eight or ten 
gage, the half-breed trapper with his 
nondescript weapon, the boy with his 
first single-barrel, the member of an ex- 
clusive shooting club with his imported 
weapon, the average sportsman with his 
twelve-gage breech-loader or repeater— 
every last one of them “has a crack” at 
the ducks from blind, point, or on the 
fly-ways. 

Logically, therefore, save in especial- 
ly favored localities where the ducks 
resort in great numbers because of the 
abundance of wild rice, wild celery, or 
other “duck food,” the fowl soon de- 
velop such a fine degree of judgment as 
to the range limit of a shotgun and so 
consistently remain outside that limit 
that few good shots are offered. This 
is particularly the case with the geese. 

On many inland lakes and streams— 
perhaps it should be said that this ar- 
ticle refers particularly to inland condi- 
tions in the East—it is often a matter 
of the utmost trouble and long, tedious 
waiting to get even one good shot. On 
lakes a raft of ducks numbering into 
the hundreds will remain for days, 
never, by day, coming within a hundred 
yards of shore. ‘These fowl do not de- 
coy readily and floating down on them 
is generally quite impossible and in 
some localities “against the statute in 
such case made and provided.” 

The geese, especially, are suspicious 
of the shore line and almost never come 
within shotgun range. If anything is 
conducive to an earnest desire to do 
something criminal to somebody or 
some thing, certainly it is to watch for 
an afternoon a bunch of Canadas float- 
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ing peacefully about—well, about two 
hundred yards away! Impossible, of 
course, for the shotgun—but there are 
many rifles that shoot practically dead 
level for that distance and _ beyond. 
Many sportsmen have argued the thing 
out to just that conclusion. 

The wild fowl most familiar to the 
inland duck hunter are the teal, the 
mallards, black ducks, the sheldrakes, 
and the Canada geese. With the ex- 
ception of the teal these are all large 
fowl; in rifle shooting however, dis- 
tance lends something in addition to en- 
chantment. In spite of the fact that a 
black duck, mallard, or Canada goose 
seems very large when viewed close at 
hand, when removed to a distance of a 
hundred yards or over, a coarse front 
sight will cover the whole target. 

The black duck, to those who have 
made a rifle, shotgun, or camera study 
of the wild fowl, is famous as the most 
wary and crafty of the swimmers. It 
decoys with the utmost reluctance, pos- 
sesses a positively uncanny and nerv- 
ously acute sense of danger, and of all 
the wild fowl most everlastingly per- 
sists in keping out of scatter-gun range. 
This duck is the most common inland 
species of the East, and the sportsman 
who elects to try the rifle upon them 
may give Anas obscura some very un- 
pleasant surprises—possibly, in an equal 
degree, pleasant to himself. 

The mallards are not quite as diffi- 
cult of approach as the black. ducks and 
seem more often off their guard. It 
need hardly be stated that the Canada 
goose—the big game of the man who 
uses the rifle on wild fowl—may safely 
be credited with a due sense of the im- 
portance of the preservation of his 
species and an adequate ability to carry 
out his policies. 

When hunting with the rifle it is 
well to do so from the shore wherever 
possible. The unstable balance of a 
duck boat or canoe is not conducive to 
steady holding on long range shots. At 
the same time, however, it is generally 
necessary to have a boat or canoe, the 
latter preferably, within easy reach in 
order to retrieve the game. A_ well 
trained retriever, if the sportsman can 
keep him close at heel, will obviate the 
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necessity of a boat, but unless the dog 
is trained to keep close in and out of 
sight at all times, leave him at home. 

On slow, quiet rivers, if the hunter is 
a first-rate rifle shot, a canoe may be 
used effectively; in this case, however; 
it is a practical necessity that one man 
handle the paddle and another the rifle. 
Dead silence must be maintained, not 
the slightest click of paddle shaft on 
gunwale or splash of blade in the water 
—use the “fan” stroke—or every duck 
will be jumped before you come within 
even field-glass range. 

Not long ago the writer had occasion 
to examine the catalogue of a well- 
known rifle manufacturing concern. 
Therein rifles of practically every cali- 
ber from .22 to .303 were recommended 
as suitable for use on ducks and geese. 
The option in the matter of caliber is 
certainly not—as proved by the experi- 
ence of many rifle shooters and consid- 
ered from all sides—quite so elastic as 
this. As a general rule the small game 
rifle should not be over .25 caliber, and 
very often the .22, using the long rifle 
cartridge, is quite sufficient. 

In the .25 caliber one may choose the 
.25 rim-fire, the 25-20 or the 25-35. 
While a good cartridge in some ways 
the .25 rim-fire is not thoroughly satis- 
factory. Only one repeating rifle 
handles this cartridge, an adapted .22. 
For use at moderate and fairly long 
ranges, on wild fowl, the 25-20-86 is 
satisfactory in every way. ‘There are 
three loads which may be used, the 
black powder, the smokeless, and the 
high velocity. For ordinary ranges the 
regular smokeless load answers every 
requirement, but for long-range shoot- 
ing the high velocity cartridge should 
be used, as it has a flatter trajectory. 
The 25-35 is needlessly heavy for this 
sort of hunting, and the use of “short 
range” loads is not satisfactory. 

A light-weight 25-20 repeater, with 
shotgun butt, 24-inch half-octagon bar- 
rel, half-magazine, and with pistol grip, 
is a fine arm for all small game shooting 
and particularly well suited for use on 
wild fowl. Also the man who expects 
to do good work on wild fowl with the 
rifle must practice a great deal, and un- 
less you reload your cartridges, which 
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the majority of sportsmen do not care 
to do, ammunition for anything over 
the 25-20 is very expensive, cartridges 
for the 25-35, for instance, costing 
about three cents each. 

For use on wild fowl the choice of the 
rifle should be made primarily in view 
of the average range to be covered, that 
is, whether long-range shots will be the 
rule, owing to local conditions, or the 
distance will generally be less than say 
one hundred yards. Up to the latter 
distance a .22, using preferably the 
smokeless long-rifle cartridge, may gen- 
erally. be depended upon, and in the 
hands of a skillful shot, thoroughly used 
to his rifle and the sights, will do very 
creditable -work at considerably beyond 
that distance. A _ repeater specially 
chambered for the long-rifle cartridge, 
with shotgun butt, preferably hammer- 
less, to weigh about five and a quarter 
pounds, should be selected. The 22- 
7-45 and the .22 automatic are stronger 
cartridges than the long rifle, but, on 
the whole, in this caliber it is better for 
a good many reasons to have the rifle 
adapted to the standard loads. 

Other things being equal, the ques- 
tion of what sights to use is the most 
important of all. In this regard it may 
be said that while for shooting at fairly 
close range in the woods open sights are 
perfectly satisfactory—if the right sort 
are used—for the kind of shooting un- 
der discussion they are not to be recom- 
mended. The rifle should be fitted 
with a peep sight on the tang, adjustable 
for elevation, and the front sight may 
properly be of the sort known as the 
“combination ivory front sight.” Many 
shots at one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred yards will be offered, and the 
amount of guess work involved in 
shooting at these distances with open 
sights is not at all conducive to consist- 
ent scoring. 

The front bead must be fine as other- 
wise, at long range, the target will be 
entirely obscured by the sight. Possi- 


bly for this work a telescope sight is the 
best of all, but having never used one— 
except on occasions when shooting “the 
other fellow’s” rifle—the writer cannot 
state with confidence whether a “scope” 
should be preferred to the tang sight. 
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Telescope sights are, however, very 
highly recommended by those who have 
used them. 

When shooting at a bunch of ducks 
or geese always pick your bird—do not 
simply blaze away at the flock in gen- 
eral. As a general rule a shot fired at 
a raft of ducks, no matter how closely 
they may be huddled, without selecting 
some particular target is perfectly harm- 
less. Practice faithfully at inanimate 
objects floating on the water at a 
variety of ranges. Learn your sights, 
particularly the proper notches on the 
tang sight for the longer range shots. 

When shooting at long range always 
be careful not to cant or “roll” the 
barrel of the rifle. Very often the 
chances will be at fowl swimming 
slowly; in fact, the target will seldom 
be quite motionless. The best of prac- 
tice for this sort of shooting is firing at 
“flood trash” floating down stream at a 
good pace on high water. 

Hunting wild fowl with the rifle is a 
sport possessing unique and definite 
charm. Of course one cannot hope for 
anything like a heavy bag, but that is 
not the main thing. On the other hand, 
this method sometimes spells the differ- 
ence between a moderate success and 
absolute failure. The long-range shot 
at a bunch of Canada geese floating far 
out on the waters of a lake, or at a 
flock of black ducks graveling on a sand 
bar, flapping their wings and telling 
themselves how “smart” they are—the 
sort of shot where you ease-off the 
trigger and then wait, as it seems, for 
minutes to see the bullet strike—lends 
an interest difficult to equal. 

When, under such circumstances, you 
make a killing, it is mighty hard for you 
to believe that luck had anything to do 
with your success—that, in fact, any- 
one but a thoroughly scientific and 
crafty rifleman could have done it. But 
to determine the exact status of the ele- 
ment of luck as a factor in long-dis- 
tance shooting at a purely estimated or 
hypothetical range and at a compara- 
tively small target, you have only to 
wait for another try under like condi- 
tions. Which the same is a weighty 
reason for the continued attractiveness 
of duck haunting with the rifle. 
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Illustrated by Hy. 8. Watson 


T’S a bad year for chicken—too 
wet,” said Jim. ‘ Why, the lower 
end of the eighty corn field’s flooded 
a foot deep, an’ nothin’ but the tops 
of the rice is showin’ in the sloughs. 
Most of the nests was drowned out 

in the spring, so ’tain’t likely we'll get 
more’n a smell of ’em to-morrer.” 

“How about the ducks? If there’s 
plenty of water, quite a bunch should 
have summered here.” I questioned. 

Jim stuck his long legs out to the 
open fire and began removing his boots. 

“Ducks,” he repeated. “ Yes, there’s 
some of them—a few mallards, now an’ 
ag’in a wood duck, and a smatterin’ of 
teal that’s been comin’ down fer a week. 
We'll take some number fives with us, 
but we ain’t goin’ to fix most fer duck. 
We'll git another kind of game, if I 
ain’t mistook.” 

He paused with his left boot half off 
and leaned toward me. 

“T hearn ’em night afore last, them 
snipe fellers,” he confided, “and if I 
ain’t wrong we'll do more’n hear ’em 
’bout daylight. It was that still, black 
night jest foller’n’ the last big rain, an’ 
I listened to them a-scaipin’ an’ a-scaw- 
pin’ over the house while I laid in bed. 
There was heaps of ’em, too, fer they 
kept me oneasy fer an hour.” 

I had shot with Jim up there on the 
Minnesota wheat farm for three sea- 
‘sons, jumped mallards from the sloughs, 
and tramped the stubble for chickens, 
and I did not remember having seen a 
dozen Wilson’s snipe in all that time, 
so I questioned him about the “scaipin’s 
and scawpin’s” he had heard. 


“Oh, it’s all right,” he replied. 


“There’s snipe sure, ‘case I seen ’em. 
Oncet in every few years there’s a bi 

every few y g 
flight of ’em stops here fer two or three 
days, an’ then you don’t see any fer a 
year or two mebbe.” 
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It was still dark when a stealthy 
stockinged tread wakened me. I looked 
into the yellow glare of a lantern at my 
bedside. 

“Come on,” said Jim, “the stars is 
goin’ out.” 

I slipped into my clothes and fol- 
lowed him downstairs and out into the 
barnyard across which a stray beam 
from a misty moon wandered and lost 
itself in the dark huddle of trees behind 
the barns. A few gray stars were star- 
ing sleepily overhead. 

The world was very black and the 
air was chill. Jim’s lantern danced 
across the gloom like a phantom. I 
followed it. 

We reached the barns. Jim led the 
horses out and I helped him hitch them 
to the buggy. Then he went back to 
the house for the guns, and I hunched 
my shoulders and jingled the shells in 
my pocket impatiently. Jim’s boots 
clumped back to the rig. We climbed 
in. The horses answered the lifted 
reins and we crunched quietly over the 
gravel to the pasture and beyond it into 
the rolling stillness of the open country. 

For half an hour we drove in silence, 
then Jim looked at the east. I followed 
his gaze. <A long jagged crack of gray 
opened low over the land, and against 
it a spurt of light shone intermittently. 

“Payson’s,’ mumbled Jim. “Ole 
man’s gettin’ up hisself to take a hand 
at the chicks. There ain’t but one 
covey on his land, an’ he can have it. 
We'll get better sport.” 

Suddenly the horses turned sharply 
from the road, the buggy bumped over 
a prostrate fence rail, sucked through a 
dozen yards of wet land, lurched up a 
small knoll, and came to a stop. 

“Sheldon’s slough,” announced Jim. 
“We'll try it first.” 

I glanced eastward over my shoulder. 








“| HEARN ’EM NIGHT AFORE LAST, THEM SNIPE 
FELLERS.” 


The jagged seam of gray had widened 
to a pearly sea dotted with spectral 
cloud islands, and sharply outlined 
against the coming light a clump of 
squat, twisted trees stood out at the end 
of a silver thread of water that crept 
like a radium snake through a dreary 
stretch of marsh—Sheldon’s slough. 

Jim clutched his hammer gun. 
““Mebbe there'll be mallards,” he cau- 
tioned. ‘Watch sharp!” 

Without another word he started 
away toward the north end of the 
slough. I moved toward the south. I 
had taken a dozen steps when there was 
a dry rustle in the boggy grass ahead 
and a wisp of shadow shot away through 
the darkness that still clung close to the 
lowlands. I heard a harsh sound: 
“Scaipe—scaipe,” and I knew Jim had 
been right about the snipe. 

I plodded on, the marsh sucking at 
my feet and the damp odor of mud in 
my nostrils until I was close to a tangle 
of rushes near the tail of the snakelike 
water. Then I stopped. Faintly away 
in the gloom I heard a gentle splashing 
and knew that Jim was working his 
way up. Presently the sound ceased. 

Then settled that tense silence before 
the flight to which every sportsman 
thrills. In that instant the shadowy 
half light was lifted from the world 
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as if by magic, and the 
only ducks that were in 
the marsh, two mallards, 
jumped right in front of 
me. I missed clean, saw 
the birds fan up over the 
open water, and suddenly 
pitch downward an instant 
before the boom of Jim’s 
black powder reached me. 
I turned up toward his 
stand. 

“Scaipe—scaipe—sc—!” 
there they were—two of 
them, little brown dodgers 
of the bog, cutting acute 
angles against the dawn. 
And “bang—bang,” I cut 
them down. 

Jim was coming up to- 
ward me, working against 
the light breeze, stopping 
to shoot every few yards. 
I went to meet him. There were fifty 
acres of birds between us, fifty acres 
speckled with Wilson’s snipe, like a 
pasture with dandelions, and we were 
there to rout them out. 

All through the East I have shot 
snipe and through a fair smattering of 
the West, but never have I seen in a 
single week so many birds as I saw that 
morning in that one bog. There were 
oodles of them. They swarmed a ter- 
ritory I have shot over time and again 
for several years without seeing so much 
as a feather of them. 

At the time I did not stop to wonder. 
I was too busy missing them, but since 
then I have puzzled much and con- 
cluded that we just happened to be on 
their channel of flight that year. It is 
a peculiar thing about migratory birds 
that on their flights, instead of scatter- 
ing out over a wide territory, they 
usually hold to special channels of 
migration. 

They seem to choose a different chan- 
nel of flight each year, sometimes ap- 
pearing in vast numbers along a certain 
line, not to return for years. So it was 
in the case of these snipe. I had never 
encountered them before and though I 
made many trips to the same country 
afterwards, each time prepared for 
them, they never came. 

















Twenty minutes after we had struck 
into the snipe we had forgotten the 
ducks that now occasionally buzzed 
along the slough and the possible coveys 
of chickens that lay close in the wheat. 
We buckled tight down to those 
“scaiping” brown bullets that spit out 
of the marsh like the hail from a Gatling 
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was gone, and we were digging down 
into the number fives and strewing the 
empty cartridges broadcast across the 


marsh. Sounds like slaughter, doesn’t 
it? A good deal like a massacre? 
Well, it might have been, but it wasn’t. 

It was ten o’clock when the horrible 
bombardment of the innocents was over 
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““MEBBE THERE'LL BE MALLARDS,” 


gun. We were shooting as we had 
never shot and missing as we swore we 
never would again. 

I guess if any progressive chap had 
been along that day he would have 
started a lead mine in that slough and 
done so with profit. We raked the air 
up and down and crosswise, and the 
“pt—pt” of falling shot in still, shallow 
water sounded everywhere at once. 

A little more than an hour after the 
dawn, our last shell of number eights 


HE CAUTIONED. 


“WATCH SHARP!” 


—when our last shell was gone, and 
then we sat down on adjoining dry tus- 
socks and took account of the dead. 
The holocaust, or whatever you want 
to call it, revealed that Jim was a worse 
butcher than I—a fact with which I 
strove to reconcile myself to the knowl- 
edge that he had eleven brown dodgers 
and I but nine. To get those twenty 
birds we shot—but, no, sir, I'll be 
darned if I'll tell how many shells 
we fired. 
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THERE THEY WERE—TWO OF THEM, 
LITTLE BROWN DODGERS OF 
THE BOG. 


That one morning created within me 
-a vast chunk of respect for Mr. Long- 
bill of the lowlands—a respect that has 
stuck, and what’s more, a respect that 
should be the tribute of every sportsman 
to the Wilson’s snipe. There is no 
gamer, more worthy little bird, and 
none that presents such difficulties in 
bagging, with the exception perhaps of 
the woodcock. 

A careful study of snipe shooting has 
impressed me with a number of things, 
the observance of which I think has 
much to do with the success of the 
sport. First of these is the eye for cover. 
A man who has hunted the brown 
dodgers has an almost intuitive feeling 
as to what kind of country the birds are 
most apt to be found in. He knows in- 
stinctively when he sees a likely piece of 
snipe ground. This bit of wetland may 
adjoin another which to the average 
man would seem no whit different, but 
the student of snipe, while he may not 
be able to explain any difference in the 
two areas, will intuitively give one the 
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preference, and in nine cases out of ten 
he is right. 

Of course there are exceptions. At 
times when a big flight is on, the birds 
may be found in the most unexpected 
places,-as they were when Jim and I 
had our innings, but in the main the old 
snipe shooter can “feel” his choice bit 
of swamp from a hundred acres of 
marsh, and generally feel it correctly. 

This is not because he has noticed 
that snipe are generally more fond of a 
certain kind of black mud than they are 
of other kinds of equally black mud. 
It is because through long experience 
his eye has become trained to observe, 
without reasoning why, a dozen or 
more conditions that combine to make 
prime snipe land. If asked to specify 
any one reason why he had selected a 
certain acre as the best from a dozen 
others quite similar, he would fail. He 
could only answer that his snipe sense 
told him. 

Of course it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that this “snipe sense” was any- 
thing more than an eye trained through 
long practice to know at once land re- 
sembling in condition that upon which 
snipe had been found most frequently 
before. For instance, a man who has 
shot snipe for a long time has found 
that he has seldom located birds in very 
long grass—usually not over fifteen 
inches. He has learned that he has 
seldom found them where the mud at 
the bottom of the grass was not soft 
enough to enable him to sink a fairly 
stiff stalk of reed into it for an inch 
with a slight pressure. He has learned 
that he has seldom found snipe in mud- 
dy regions where the grass was very 
sparse—say with five or six inches be- 
tween stalks. 

He remembers that he has hardly 
ever flushed them from regions where 
the grass was matted down so that it 
covered the mud too tightly for the 
birds to work their long bills through it. 
He recalls that he has never found them 
on the edge of marshes in hot, dry 
weather when the mud was blistered or 
dried. He knows he has never shot 
them from grass in which the water was 
more than a few inches deep. All these 
things he remembers subconsciously the 




















instant his eyes sweep a reach of low- 
land, and his conscious mind turns him 
away from land where his eye notes any 
of these conditions. 

Usually it leads him, if he is shooting 
over salt meadows on the coast, to 
places where the coarse meadow grass is 
about six to ten inches high, fairly close 
growing, interspersed with small, shal- 
low pools of tidewater, or to recently 
cut meadow underlaid with soft, spongy 
mud along a creek whose receding tide 
has left an inch or so of water in the 
grass. If he is shooting over fresh 
water marshes his “snipe sense” takes 
him to the edge of a pond-lily pool 
where there are no reeds or cat-tails, 
where the wet sedge stands moderately 
high, where the lush grass is soft in the 
muddy depressions or where a muddy 
stream has overlapped its banks among 
the short grasses. 

First he searches regions where the 
lowlands are fairly extensive, and then 
picks out the choice sections. Bushes 
he steers clear of, sandy regions he 
avoids, even though grass covered. 
Muddy sweeps scattered with bogs 
grown with short tussocks of grass, with 
just enough water to moisten the muddy 
holes between, are his paradise. 

Allowing that a man can “feel” snipe 
country, the next point is whether or 
not he is capable of hunting through it. 
Is his physical make-up such that he can 
stand the strain of tramping over the 
hardest going imaginable all day long? 
Now, giving him the necessary endur- 
ance, has he the will to make the way? 
It would be unnecessary to speak of 
these things in most kinds of shooting. 

It does not require very remarkable 
physical endurance to drive after chick- 
ens on the prairies, or even to push 
through fairly thick cover for quail or 
grouse, but to tramp soggy wetlands 
when your foot goes into mud halfway 
to your knee at every step, to wallow 
through quaking bogs with hip boots on, 
to ford oozy creeks and thread treach- 
erous marshes and to do it from dawn 
to dark needs muscles and fortitude of 
the nickel steel variety. ‘These discom- 
forts are what one who seeks the brown 
dodgers must expect. 

The matter of clothing for snipe 
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shooting is one that demands some at- 
tention. Of course, the orthodox rig is 
composed of hip boots, light trousers of 
strong cloth, and a canvas shooting coat, 
summer weight. To my notion this 
rig, with the exception of the light coat, 
is a poor one. To begin with, I don’t 
wear boots. 

The cream of the snipe shooting, ex- 
cept in States where the law does not 
bar gunning in the spring, is in Sep- 
tember, when the weather is fairly 
warm, and the water in the marshes 
has not yet turned cold. Consequently, 
wet feet have no terrors to a sturdy 
constitution, and a light pair of canvas 
shoes that will dry quickly and will not 
hold water are infinitely more comfort- 
able and about one tenth as heavy as 
rubber waders. There is nothing that 
will fag a man so much as dragging ten 
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IT WAS TEN O'CLOCK WHEN THE HOR- 
RIBLE BOMBARDMENT OF THE 
INNOCENTS WAS OVER. 
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WOOLEN TROUSERS, WOOLEN SHIRT, 
AND A CANVAS COAT WITH THE 
SLEEVES CUT OUT-—-AND YOU 
ARE RIGGED RIGHT. 


pounds of rubber hitched to his feet 
through a snipe marsh for as many 
hours. 

Besides my canvas shoes that dry 
quickly once I am out of the marsh, I 
wear wool next to the skin. It doesn’t 
chill like cotton at the end of the day 
when the sun has set and the twilight 
is gray with evening winds. ‘Then, 
too, it absorbs the perspiration at mid- 
day when the sun is hot and keeps the 
body dry. Woolen trousers and a wool- 
en shirt and then the canvas coat with 
the sleeves cut out—and you are rigged 
right. 

One of the objections that sportsmen 
raise to snipe shooting is the monotony 
of the cover, the lack of change to please 
and delight the eye in the never-ending 
reaches of flat wetlands. To my mind 
these very surroundings lend fascination 
to the sport. There is a touch of 
melancholy, a love of loneliness in every 
lover of the gun, and what is better 
calculated to satisfy this craving for the 
silent, lonesome places than the broad 
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sweeps of bleak, brown marshland open- 
ing over miles and miles of still, stag- 
nant pools wreathed in the mystery of 
whispering grasses and quaking bogs? 

I can conceive of no more weirdly 
fascinating scene than a thousand acres 
of marshland opening into the drab of 
a September morning. There is a 
gloomy, mysterious thrill about the low 
country at dawn that I never found in 
the rivers and the mountains. 

But to return to the manner of snipe 
shooting. Perhaps the next requisite to 
finding the snipé is the method of shoot- 
ing them. A dog is often useful, but 
not always essential to good sport. 
When the birds are few and scattered 
he is an invaluable asset. When they 
are plentiful and not strewn over a 
wide territory he is unnecessary. 

Not every dog will work well on 
snipe. The average setter or pointer 
that has been broken to quail or wood- 
cock will flush them, as snipe will not 
lie as close as upland game birds. To 
do successfully with the brown dodgers, 
a dog will have to be worked ‘on them 
for some time. 

Different shooters hold varied theories 
concerning working up or down wind 
on the birds. Undoubtedly both meth- 
ods have their advantages. Naturally, 
a dog works best upwind, but let us 
suppose we are in a country where birds 
are plentiful and the assistance of a 
canine friend is unnecessary. Every- 
one knows the peculiar dodging flight 
of the Wilson’s snipe as it flushes. 
Various theories of the cause of this 
erratic zigzagging have been put forth, 
but leaving these aside, it is known that 
after the first mad leap from the brown 
marsh—a plunge which lasts for fifteen 
or twenty yards, the flight of the snipe 
settles down and becomes comparatively 
even. 

It is upon the knowledge of the 
steadying of the snipe’s flight after the 
first few yards from the point of rising 
that the upwind gunners base their 
claims of the advantage of working 
against the wind. Snipe, like all other 
game birds, rise into the wind, and by 
working against the breeze some shoot- 
ers reason that the majority of their 
chances will be straightaway shots and 














count on waiting until the flight of the 
game has steadied before pulling trigger. 

A far less number of shooters, and 
1 am inclined to think they are the 
wiser, work downwind. When a bird 
flushes, it rises toward them and before 
it swings off to one side or the other 
on its ricochetting flight is stationary in 
the air, or almost so, for an instant. 
This instant just before the bird wheels 
is the time for the downwind gunner 
to pull trigger. He catches his bird 
when almost stationary and compara- 
tively steady—before it has had a chance 
to fall into its zigzagging flight. 

Shooting downwind is_ essentially 
snapshooting. It requires a quick eye 
and a lightning trigger finger. For a 
quick shot, I think it is more productive 
of results than upwind shooting. 

Personally I shoot in neither of these 
methods if I can help it. I try to shoot 
across wind from left to right whenever 
possible, but that is due to a peculiar 
ability to drop left quartering birds with 
about twice the surety of any other 
shots. 

But judging good snipe country and 
knocking down your birds are not the 
only accomplishments of a good snipe 
gunner. The duns and browns of the 
feathers of a Wilson’s snipe were in- 
tended by nature to blend with the 
brown grass of autumn marshes, and 
they do it to perfection. ‘To take your 
eye for a single moment from the spot 
where you have seen a bird crumple and 
fall frequently results in your never 
gaining a closer acquaintance with said 
bird. 

Most old snipe shooters mark their 
birds with systematic precision. Many 
of them, after dropping a brace of snipe, 
remain in their tracks with eyes riveted 
on the place the second bird fell until 
they have loaded their guns 
They do this for two reasons. Often- 
times snipe lie close and on the way 
to pick up dead game other birds have 
been frequently flushed. 

The object in marking the second 
bird of a neatly dropped brace is that 
it usually falls farther away than the 
first and is therefore harder to find. 
Old gunners walk directly to the spot 
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where the second bird fell, pick it up, 
return to the spot where the shot was 
made, and then taking their bearings 
go to the place where the first bird 
should lie dead. 

As to the best snipe guns, every man 
has ideas of his own on that subject. 
I believe an open gun—that is, one with 
the right barrel cylinder bored and the 
left modified or even cylinder, gives best 
results. Most snipe shots are close, and 
the open pattern gives a wider killing 
area, which is a thing to be desired by 
even the best shots when the brown 
dodgers of the marshes furnish the 
target. 

Many of my shooting acquaintances 
stick to pretty stiff loads for snipe—that 
is, pretty stiff loads of powder and 
number eight shot. The lighter the 
load, just so long as it has killing power 
at fair ranges, the better accérding to 
my idea. In a twelve-gauge gun, for 
instance, two and three quarters to 
three drams of nitro powder and an 
ounce of number nine or even number 
ten shot I consider the best. Many 
men shoot three and a quarter drams of 
powder and an ounce and an eighth of 
number eight, but it is doubtful if they 
get better results. 

The reason for the light loads is that 
snipe shooting is quick shooting—the 
second bird of a brace must be stopped 
soon after the first, as once he gets going 
he travels like a streak of lightning— 
and a heavy charge in the first barrel 
often throws the balance of the shooter 
out of kilter to such an extent that the 
second shot is spoiled. 

The most lamentable thing about the 
snipe is that their numbers are diminish- 
ing yearly much like those of their 
cousins, the woodcock. Country that a 
few years ago offered long autumn 
days brimful of sport is now visited by 
only a few of the artful dodgers each 
year—a condition no doubt due to the 
spring shooting which still prevails in 
some of the regions through which lie 
the flight channels of the long-billed 
phantoms of the marshes. It will only 


be a few years before—but go and make 
their acquaintance while you have the 
chance. 








OOPERATION is the 
law of life and of progress. 
This fact has brought 
about some very curious 
forms of cooperation. 
Think for a moment what 

a country family means. Man stands 

in the center of a group, gathered from 

all quarters of the world, crossed and 
recrossed by his skill, and constituting 

a solid alliance, without which neither 

human progress nor animal evolution 

could be secured. 

Not ohly have our domestic animals 
become companions and friends, but we 
are just as dependent on them. A cow, 
uncared for, would starve during the 
first winter, but in turn our whole civil- 
ization depends upon the cow’s milk. 
Other races are dependent on the goat, 
or the horse, or the reindeer, or even the 
dog. ‘That seems to be the most per- 
fect civilization that most completely 
recognizes animal friendship and most 
cordially apprehends the unity and in- 
terdependence of all life. 

We are still a long way from having 
found the values of even our commonest 
animals and the simplest plants, but we 
are on the road—a road on which Bur- 
bank, with his scientific skill, is causing 
redoubled speed. For the present evo- 
lution is giving us more new friends and 
opening the way most rapidly in the veg- 
etable kingdom. Our agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations are doing 
some splendid work in the way of im- 


proving breeds of cattle or restoring lost . 


breeds, yet it is among the cereals and 
the fruits more than among the meat 
producers that they are achieving tri- 
umphs. 

You may note that, whether we will 
or no, our whole race is becoming more 
vegetarian in diet. So we shall find out, 
as we go on with this discussion, that 
while we have some wonderful friends 
in the stable and kennel. we have just 
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as valuable and quite as important in 
the garden and orchard. We are not 
only eating less meat, but we shall eat 
less and less as the population increases 
and the vast cattle ranges are turned 
into little homesteads, each with its gar- 
den of vegetables, its egg producers, and 
its apples or its oranges. Every country 
home that is carved out in this way can 
produce, and must produce, nearly all 
its own food, besides giving a surplus to 
the general market. Our cities must 
melt away and spread out into a great 
suburbanism, where homes will not be 
piled on top of each other, but be gar- 
denized in a few acres, homeful, sweet, 
wholesome, and the seat of a grand 
alliance of codéperating animals and 
plants. 

In my judgment, the noblest ally that 
we have to-day is the cow. I say this as 
a lover of milk; a bowl of sweet milk, 
half filled with bread and blackberries; 
a bowl of sour milk or clabber; of 
Dutch cheese or cottage cheese, and all 
other cheese; and knowing that to 
young and old, to sick or well, the cow 
ministers more than do all other crea- 
tures. There is a lot of poetry as well 
as prose associated with the little Jer- 
sey, and she helps to make the small 
family a real family and a happy one. 
But better yet I like the old-fashioned 
cow—the quiet, clean, red old Mohawk 
Durham. Gentle as a lamb, you could 
milk her in the open field or ride her to 
pasture. 

A Jersey is a baby—always, and don’t 
forget it when you buy the family cow. 
She will need special nursing and rather 
better care than the ordinary family will 
give. An Ayrshire is Scotch to the 
backbone, and she will have her High- 
land fling in the pasture and sometimes 
in the stables. She will give a pailful 
of milk every time, and twelve pounds 
of butter a week on decent feed; but 
give me the cow of quiet habits, hardy, 








kindly, steady in her milk flow for nine 
months of the year and easily kept, with- 
out studying balanced rations in bureau 
bulletins. 

To keep a cow on the old style of 
farming required about ten acres, for in 
a pasture of three or four acres she 
would tramp and foul two thirds of her 
feed, while by the modern system of 
stabling and feeding with cut feed two 
acres are abundant. If I had just a 
three-acre lot, I would put exactly two 
acres to berries and vegetables; then put 
a fringe of apple trees, with pears and 
plums and cherries, around the whole 
of it, saving half an acre for silage and 
half an acre for alfalfa and corn fodder. 
All the clippings of the orchard and 
lawns or yards count in for cow feed, 
and when these are kept up, as they can 
be on the intensive system, they will go 
a long way to furnish food through the 
whole summer. 

Half an acre of alfalfa will furnish 
three heavy cuttings of either summer 
feed or hay. Corn fodder, carefully 
drilled and hoed and standing eight 
feet high before cut, will furnish an 
astounding weight of food. Every 
ounce of it will be eaten if only it is 
fed judiciously. 

What is true of the cow is equally 
true of a horse. I asked a drayman how 
much his horse cost him for feed annu- 
ally. He replied: “My yard is all al- 
falfa, not much more than half an acre, 
but it gives me about all the hay I need 
for six months.” In the Southern 
States we resort to cassava for horses 
or cows. Cut up half a peck of this 
root and sprinkle it with meal or oats 
and you have a splendid ration. One 
hill of cassava is equal to five or six hills 
of corn. 

We need to work from this time 
on more directly for bovine intelligence. 
The cow has a deal of latent brain 
power, so far applied only to getting 
food and rearing calves. Raising an 


Ayrshire yearling some years ago, I 
found her as capable of comprehending 
a joke as a collie dog. She was literally 
full of fun. 

Forty fowls had their roost in reach 
of her range, and when I would go 
down to pet her she would look me in 
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the eye with a sort of Scotch twinkle, 
and then dash to the roost and scrape 
the whole row of hens off with a rush 
and a flutter. 

I may be a Nature fakir, but I be- 
lieve that every one of our domesticated 
animals has begun its rational develop- 
ment, and that it is capable of becoming 
a companion for intelligent human be- 
ings. It will pay to bring them forward 
as fast as possible. I never yet saw a 
cow or a horse that, with right training 
and treatment, could not help me out of 
difficulties. Even an unruly cow will 
stand to be milked more readily by any- 
one who sings or whistles. 


A Horse Part of the Family 


As for the horse, it really is a part of 
any well-organized family and deserves 
every bit of petting that it ever gets. 
Secretary Wilson is the one American 
who has done most, since Thomas Jef- 
ferson, for the development as well as 
the conservation of American resources, 
but he is doing nothing better than try- 
ing to rehabilitate the Morgan horse. I 
owned a Morgan once, and she was 
more than a friend. She always called 
me when she wanted anything, and on 
more than one occasion she saved me 
from serious trouble. 

Going up a very steep hill, the coup- 
ling broke and dropped my _ shafts 
against her legs. She had to hold that 
buggy with great care, or I, with my 
wife and baby, would have been tum- 
bled over a dangerous precipice. She 
braced herself instantly, looked back, 
and whinnied. I spoke to her as I 
would to a human being, asking her 
help, and if ever any two persons 
worked together, we two codperated to 
the full in getting that buggy to the top 
of the hill, where the break could be 
mended. 

No mischief could occur about the 
barn, among the calves and other ani- 
mals, without this noble animal calling 
me with unremitting energy, and when 
I appeared she would whinny her satis- 
faction and return to her diet. The 
Morgan was as near a perfect horse as 
America has produced; speed enough, 
thoroughly hardy and healthy, but, with 
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all the rest, as intelligent as brave and 
enduring. At any rate, when you get 
your family horse look out for some- 
thing in the way of capacity for intelli- 
gence. 

Asking an expert in horses to help me 
judge of an animal, he stood directly in 
front of her, looked her in the eye, 
talked with her as with a human being, 
then turned to me and said, “Buy her, 
for she knows too much to try to fool 
you.” When you get your horse treat 
her intelligently. If she has a trick, 
you can generally persuade her away 
from it with kindness. However, a 
narrow-headed, small-brained, pig-eyed 
horse is about the meanest thing that 
ever man had to deal with. If the man 
is of the same sort, you will get a match 
that explains some of our country homes. 


Don’t Forget the Dog 


I have mentioned the collie dog. I 
wish every one of you could have one 
of these wonderfully wise and beautiful 
companions. Here again it is the capac- 
ity for reasoning that makes the spe- 
cific charm. I do not forget some of 


the old-fashioned mongrels, the mix- 
tures of spaniels and bulldogs that 
gave my boyhood many happy hours. 
With one of these I used to skirt the 
hillsides and spend the whole day in 


the blackberry glens. At lunch time 
he came for his share of the cookies and 
drawing his lips carefully up, he would 
pick off and eat blackberries as fast as 
I could with my fingers. 

Yet of all animals in America I think 
we are inexcusably breeding more in- 
curably worthless dogs than of all other 
animals put together. If I were going 
to the country to make a home for the 
first time, I would surely have nothing 
of this sort about me. Three fourths 
of the whole canine stock should be 
obliterated—especially the town dogs 
that have no reason for living except to 
eat the children’s bread. They consti- 
tute the waste material left by Nature 
in her efforts to create something worth 
while. When you get the mean all 
sifted out of animal life and the true, 
pure and honest and brave all worked 
in, you have a dog, and when you have 
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all the good worked out and all the 
contemptible ingrained, you still have 
a dog. 

I am specially fond of good cats, and 
I have known a few that were really 
honest and noble. One of them roused 
a neighbor’s family and saved them from 
their burning house. White Face was 
my friend in college days and he could 
almost talk in English—better at least 
than I could in Latin. He would some- 
times: ask me if he might play with the 
chickens, and when I gave permission, 
he would gently roll the fluffy things 
over, very gently, then he would come 
back to me purring satisfaction. He 
would never taste his saucer of milk 
until his mate was on hand for a full 
share. 

But what is one to do about it? I 
think the cat was never known that 
could be entirely cured of destroying 
birds? It goes too far back in their 
heredity—clear back to the beginning 
of the cat stock. I have already told 
how I house my cats during the whole 
season, giving them a four-room palace, 
but no freedom to range while the 
nestlings are unfledged. I advise you 
to shut up your cats, or stop keeping 
them. 

Birds we must have, not only to make 
the country countrified, not only for 
the company and the song, but because 
our crops are dependent so largely upon 
their help. The singers not only sing, 
but they eat vast quantities of insects 
and the seeds of noxious weeds are de- 
voured by the ton. So much of this 
help do they extend that we can afford 
to feed them as regularly and systemat- 
ically as we do the cow and horse. It 
is those who do nothing of this sort who 
suffer most from their depredations. 

I knew a man who advocated killing 
robins to save the cherries. I early 
learned a better way: plant more; plant 
enough for all of us. When it comes 
to ripe cherries I cover about two thirds 
of my trees with mosquito nettings and 
say to the catbirds and thrushes, “You 
own the rest.” I do not give them 
these; I only recognize the fact that 
they belong fairly to my partners. Cat- 
birds are wise enough soon to learn 
which are their trees; as for robin red- 
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breast, he is never particular. In 
Florida the mocking bird soon learns 
to keep close to us and pick up the 
pieces. 

Say what you will, birds never take 
any more than enough for sustenance; 
they are not wasteful. If you will 
plant a hedge of Tartarian honeysuckle 
and then a windbreak of mountain ash, 
with wild cherries alternating, you will 
find not only a beautiful display of 
flowers and berries, but the birds will 
go there instead of dining in your gar- 
den. Where you have large fields of 
raspberries and currants, bird intrusion 
is not noticeable. 

Coax your neighbors to plant—giving 
them trees and bushes. Plant the glens 
and the woods and the forest edges with 
bird feed. My father went still further, 
for he would graft the wild cherry trees 
with choice sorts, “to give the birds 
better cherries.” One of our best au- 
thorities notes the mulberry as a good 
tree to grow wild, or along the streets, 
to call the birds from cultivated fruits. 

Professor Beal, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, specifies among other 
trees and bushes, the shadberry, and 
for winter food he would have on hand 
the bittersweet, the pokeberry, the bay- 
berry, the hackberry, and plenty of 
mountain-ash trees. All of these are 
easily found from New England to the 
Pacific coast, and I would lay special 
emphasis on growing more mountain- 
ash trees. A single tree will feed flock 
after flock of birds of passage, all 
through the later autumn. 

This matter of winter food must not 
be passed by lightly, for we can easily 
induce a large number of birds to spend 
the coldest months around our Northern 
homes. When they are not picking at 
the bones which we hang for them out- 
side our windows, they will destroy 
myriads of the eggs of vermin, hidden 
under the bark of our fruit trees. 

A very careful observer tells us that 
a single pair of house wrens will dis- 
pose of at least one thousand insects 
every day and that other birds serve us 
in about the same ratio. I want you to 
see this thing in its clearest light, as a 
matter of domestic economy to culti- 
vate bird friendship. We must gather 
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them about us and protect them, make 
our homes as pleasant to them as to 
ourselves. Any effort in this direction 
will be quickly appreciated, and the 
word will pass around among the tribes, 
until the wilder sorts come in and do- 
mesticate themselves. 

My Clinton home is populous with 
not only robins and catbirds, but gros- 
beaks and indigo birds, and purple 
finches and tanagers, and of late the 
wood thrush and the Wilson’s thrush 
have come to nest close by my house— 
singing in the shrubbery, with those 
long, silvery, echoing notes that a few 
years ago were heard only from the 
distant forest. 

There are, however, two sides to this 
question, and I have fairly developed 
the opposite side in my article on Our 
Rivals. Some of my friends insist that 
the red squirrel and the crow and the 
hawk can also be made allies, but when 
I find a crow on the edge of a robin’s 
nest, with one of the young birds in 
his beak, I have no inclination to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. The red squirrel 
is even worse, and when I hear an out- 
cry among my bluebirds and tanagers 
I am almost certain that one of these 
wicked whisking beauties is somewhere 
among my trees. Say what you will 
for him, he lacks a conscience, lives for 
himself alone, and preys on anything 
that he can eat. He makes no friend- 
ships and recognizes no alliances. 


Birds That Have No Friends 


This is true also of the English spar- 
row, so far as I can observe. A robin 
has friends and so have all the song 
birds. They will join forces when 
necessary and carry on war together. 
You never saw any other bird aid a 
crow, or help a hawk, or express any 
sympathy for an English sparrow, but 
you may easily see a flock of half a dozen 
sorts of birds, led by a king bird, in 
hot chase after a marauding crow. 

Some birds, I agree, stand about mid- 
way and can hardly be reckoned as 
strictly allies or strictly rivals. In 
Florida I am specially interested in the 
shrike, a handsomely built, natty fel- 
low, always ready to assert himself in 
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a scrimmage with other birds. He 
comes close to you, looks you in the 
eye from the top of a persimmon bush, 
and suddenly jumps for a grasshopper 
or a grub. Nothing escapes his keen 
vision, and whatever he does not need 
for immediate use he spikes on a thorn 
bush or an orange tree, or makes use 
of the barbs of your wire fence. In this 
way I find grasshoppers and grubs and 
crickets and even whole frogs among 
his storages—grubs as big as your 
thumb, and I am grateful for his help in 
my garden. But that he breaks up some 
birds’ nests I cannot deny. 

In the North I feel somewhat the 
same way about the owl; a screechy 
affair, associated with all sorts of super- 
stitious notions and not unacquainted 
with chicken flesh. Yet I believe the 
owls, as a rule, are fairly classed as help- 
ers, for there is a certain class of ma- 
rauding vermin at night that only the 
owl can spy out and destroy. The gov- 
ernment bulletins insist that some of the 
hawks should be encouraged, for they 
surely do catch mice and occasionally 
may be found in some honest occupa- 
tion, but I have never met a hawk that 
at the time was not up to mischief— 
either striking his ugly claws into my 
chickens, or sailing around the sky in 
geometric circles just over the chicken 
yard. 

I like hens; I do not wish to live 
where I cannot hear roosters crowing 
at daybreak. In fact, they crow long 
before that, only most people do not 
know it. Just as the morning curtain 
is being drawn slowly up it is fine to 
hear “Good morning” called out from 
a whole valley full of farmyards. It 
is a curious habit that chanticleer has, 
but it is full of good cheer and associated 
with pleasant memories for many of us. 

About one hen out of every flock of 
thirty will display some sort of unusual 
intelligence, if you give her a chance. 
One of these wise ones, of Plymouth 
Rock lineage, adopted me in my strolls 
about the orchard and garden, walking 
by my side everywhere and continually 
prattling in a language of mixed desire 
and affection. She knew right well that 
my pockets frequently held corn, and 
if I sat down on a stone she ate from 
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my hands, eloquently expressing her 
gratitude. 

As egg producer the hen has come 
to be one of the greatest factors in 
American economics. As cattle ranges 
disappear, our food is essentially nar- 
rowed and the hencoop will be the only 
relief for the great mass of country 
home-makers. Perhaps we may add to 
the coop a rabbit warren, and so while 
increasing our meat supply, get rid of a 
troublesome pest. Anyone can have a 
supply of eggs at small cost, but the 
present price is revolutionary. 

As for a pig, why not, if one gives 
him a chance to keep himself clean? A 
hog with half a chance is cleaner than 
a cow—with equal chances. Professor 
Shaler was a specially good student of 
Nature, and he insisted that our pigs 
are among the most intelligent of our 
domestic animals. I have lived for a 
few years among the razorbacks of 
Florida, and I assure you that for keep- 
ing posted on all horticultural matters 
he is the beat. He knows every sweet- 
potato patch within five miles of his 
home, and he can live well with his 
family where human folk will starve. 
Alas, for the rarity of human charity, 
we have by law at last abolished him! 
In Florida he will henceforth have no 
more rights than common folk. 


Take Care of the Waste 


Around the farmhouse there is al- 
Ways a certain measure of waste, and 
it is the judicious use of this waste that 
makes the difference between success and 
failure. Suppose it to be divided in this 
way: to fatten one pig, to feed twenty 
hens, and a warren of rabbits, while 
the cow gets a pail of slops at night— 
making a grand return in the way of 
milk for the pig and for the hens. A 
pan of sour milk is one of the luxuries 
for the chicken yard. 

Bees always call out my enthusiasm, 
because from fifteen hives I am accus- 
tomed to take up nearly a thousand 
pounds of honey in a year. This varies 
somewhat according to the flora of the 
year, but it is always a fine addition 
to the product of the farm or country 
home. You can easily use a hundred 
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pounds in your family, taking the less 
perfect cakes, while you sell five or six 
hundred pounds or more at a welcome 
profit. 

However, one must remember that 
as with hens it is possible to have too 
many. Fifteen or twenty hens are 
enough for a common country home of 
a few acres, and from ten to twenty 
hives of bees must be the limit for the 
same homestead. If you undertake one 
hundred hives, you must make a spe- 
cialty of bee-keeping and_bee-feeding. 
What you want is just about that num- 
ber of colonies that can be fed from 
your own raspberries and lindens and 
mountain ash and apple blossoms, and 
the golden rods along the creeks, adding 
alfalfa wherever it can be found on the 
adjacent farms. 

If you are a grower of small fruits, 
especially raspberries, you may count 
that the bees will make great use of 
your garden. A grove of lindens or 
basswoods should be planted somewhere 
about every large farm, and a few trees 
should be worked in on a small place. 
It is a grand street tree, and we might 
just as well have a vast amount of 
honey-producing flowers as well as shade 
from our highways. 

The bee has a marked degree of at- 
tachment for some persons and hate for 
others. I have a hired man who cannot 
go near the hives, and the bees will even 
hunt him out when far away in the 
fields and will chase him flying to 
shelter. When my father had a swarm 
to deliver I have seen him let them light 
all over his hand and arm, up to his 
shoulder; then after carrying them for 
a quarter of a mile, he laughingly 
brushed them off into a hive. They 
were fond of him. They are not fond 
of me—not at least to that extent. 

This passionate liking and hating 
runs through the whole animal king- 
dom and must be taken account of 
while seeking out allies. Dogs never 
go near some people. I have seen a cat 
become so attached to a human friend 
that after separation it mourned for 
weeks, 

Just how far we can go in developing 
this intelligence, or even letting it loose 
in speech, I do not know, but there 
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surely is a great field before us. Our 
versatile friend, John Burroughs, has 
argued strongly, almost vehemently, that 
animals cannot reason. My own ex- 
perience, running over more than half 
a hundred years of joyous companion- 
ship, convinces me that all our domestic 
animals can think and think to a pur- 
pose. 

The story of our allies is not by any 
means told by recounting the domestic 
animals that live with us. The French 
town authorities post village bulletin 
boards, for public instruction. One of 
these reads: “Hedgehog; lives upon 
mice, snails, and wireworms—do not 
kill a hedgehog. ‘Toad; helps agricul- 
ture, killing twenty to thirty insects 
every hour. Do not kill a toad. Cock- 
chafer; deadly enemy to the farmer; 
lays one hundred eggs at a time. Kill 
the cockchafer.” It would be a good 
idea for our own government to post 
bulletins of this sort, instead of printing 
so many for circulation. 


Even the Snakes Help 


In the South most of the snakes are 
of great value, and that is relatively true 
everywhere. The black snake, a hand- 
some fellow, is estimated to be worth 
ten dollars a year to destroy mice and 
gophers. The bull snake and garter 
snake destroy insects and rodents, with- 
out themselves hurting the garden. In 
my Clinton ground we have so long 
protected the little garter snake that he 
suns himself on the compost piles with- 
out fearing us at all. Why not? Why 
carry a spite, because a serpent is said 
to have tempted Eve? Was it not a 
fair match? Poisonous snakes are 
nearly as rare as those that talk. 

One of Darwin’s most interesting 
essays concerns the value of the angle- 
worm. It serves to plow up the farm- 
er’s soil, reaching a depth that his best 
subsoilers cannot touch. It is one of 
Nature’s prettiest methods of laughing 
at our inventions. ‘The worms aérate 
the soil and make room for both water 
and roots. In Florida the gopher, 
which is a ground squirrel and a pest 
in most ways, does a vast amount of 
this subsoiling. I inquire at his mound 
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concerning what lies underneath that 
which is reached by my _plowshare. 
Getting the air into the soil is, after all, 
our most important agricultural work. 

Overhead and everywhere about the 
Southern States, you see a bird of the 
condor sort, a distressfully unfinished 
creature, that the laws forbid you to kill. 
He is a most important public scavenger 
and invaluable where range cattle are 
tolerated and not a few cows die in their 
wild pasturage. Only for this turkey 
buzzard the air would be tainted all 
the year through. 

Do not kill the lady beetles, for the 
whole class of them do nothing else but 
work for your advantage. Boys call 
them carriage bugs and seldom know 
their importance in the orchard. Daddy 
longlegs is another of our friends, 
which we should leave to his beneficent 
work of destroying scale and other in- 
sects. 

Bad name as the house fly carries, 
the mosquito has a worse, and it is 
the fashion just now to imagine that 
we have solved all our hygienic diffi- 
culties by publishing recipes for killing 
these pests. Yet it is doubtful if the 
world could be inhabited long by human 
beings without these insects to trans- 
form decay into living matter. Their 
uncountable millions are busy at this 
service; their infernal thousands have 
degenerated into bloodsuckers and poi- 
son carriers. I should hardly wish to 
call them allies, but the good done 
by them must not be forgotten. 

The house fly breeds almost wholly 
in our stables and we can forestall this 
by keeping clean stables and barnyards. 
A dirty stable near a house breeds such 
swarms as are intolerable, and a high 
wind for two or three days will carry 
a cloud of these flies half a mile. Mos- 
quitoes enough to make a whole neigh- 
borhood miserable will breed in a single 
sink hole in a single day. Kerosene 
sprinkled about our damp places once 
a week and sprayed over our stable walls 
daily will prevent the development of 
both flies and mosquitoes. 

There is no reason nor excuse for 
neglecting the comfort of our domestic 
animals. A dirty stable becomes a 
menace to the community as well as 
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the household and is an insult to “Him 
in whom we live and move and have 
our being.” It is an element of degen- 
eration—debasing animals and owners 
together. I like better the Dutch plan 
of costlier stables and cheaper houses. 

It is hardly just that we lay so much 
emphasis on animal loyalty and forget 
what the plant world has done and is 
doing for us and with us. I hold an 
apple in my hand, gold on one side and 
crimson blushes on the other. I know 
that inside it is a mass of cells, each 
filled with nectar fit for a Jovian assem- 
bly. Was it an apple that caused the 
Trojan war? Well it might, for Na- 
ture, in tens of millions of years, has 
brought about nothing nobler than a 
Northern Spy—unless it be a Golden 
Pippin, or a Jonathan, or a King David. 
Nothing has entered more into our hu- 
man progress than the apple and _ its 
cousins, the pear and the cherry. Now 
we have also the orange, and it will 
soon be everybody’s fruit, and the per- 
simmon, so long in disgrace, will very 
shortly become the third in the trinity. 

This business of codperation with 
animals and birds and plants is not half 
understood. Except for four families 
of plants, mammals, including man, 
could not continue to exist, certainly 
could not make progressive evolution. 
These four are the Rose, the Cereal, 
the Solanum, and the Palm. From the 
first of these we get nearly all our com- 
mon fruits, from apples to strawberries; 
from the second we get rye and wheat 
for our bread, rice and oats and corn for 
both ourselves and our domestic ani- 
mals; from the third we get the greatest 
of all esculent roots, the potato, as 
well as the tomato and tobacco; while 
from the palm family we have not less 
than one thousand varieties of useful 
fruits and fibers. 

This does not end the story, how- 
ever, for without the trees and the 
flowers of the Rose and the Palm fam- 
ilies we should lose our poetry as surely 
as our food. It is a wonderful coépera- 
tion, looked at from any standpoint we 
please. With intelligent and human 
leadership on our part, the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms alike become 
tributary to our welfare. 
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COMPANIONS OF THE EAGLES, WHERE THE CRAGS 
POINT JAGGED FINGERS UPWARD TOWARD THE SUN, 

THE GREAT CATS PROWL OR WAIT THROUGH PATIENT HOURS, 
UNSLEEPING TILL THEIR HUNGRY WILL IS DONE. 














FAST THEY FOLLOW THE FOREST TRACK, 
SWIFT AS SHADOWS OF CLOUDS THEY RUN, 

GAUNT OF BODY AND GRIM AS FATE, 
KNOWING NO MERCY AND ASKING NONE. 
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PADDLING YOUR OWN CANOE 


hy ie «a Wetmore Clinch 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT CRAFT 


Illustrated with Photographs 


N the minds of most Americans 

the word canoe is associated with 

recollections of Fenimore Cooper’s 

novels, Frederic Remington’s pic- 

tures, and declarations of independ- 

ence of a personal nature. As a 
matter of fact we have adopted it from 
the Spanish who found it in the islands 
of the Caribbean. 

In our own language a canoe is al- 
most any craft propelled by paddle, 
pole, or oar, and not requiring a sta- 
tionary purchase, such as a_ row-lock. 
This demands that the paddler sit fac- 
ing the bow. For this reason it is dis- 
tinct and, whether propelled by Malay, 
Eskimo, or our own Northern travelers, 
the twentieth century has revealed no 
means of travel to take its place. 

America is naturally adapted to ca- 
noeing. Anyone who has traveled a 
thousand miles knows this to be true. 
Coupled with the snowshoe the birch 
bark opened up this continent and has 
not, to date, completed its work. Any- 
one who doubts this statement has only 
to consult some hardy prospector or re- 
call Hubbard’s fate in the Labrador 
wilds. Coming nearer home, we find 
it the only means of reaching many 
hidden trout pools, traversing little- 
known streams, and defying transporta- 
tion trusts. 

Whether enjoyed on salt water, for- 
est pool, or mountain lake, it has a cer- 
tain distinct quality not encountered in 
any other outdoor sport. The subject 
is one possessing a broad field. I will 
endeavor to describe the general princi- 
ples involved in the choice, construc- 
tion, and use of the canoes on the 
American market. 

In choosing a canoe three things 
must be borne in mind (1) Safety; 


(2) Construction; (3) The use to 
which it is to be put. We will say, 
therefore, that some half a _ dozen 
models are carried out for our inspec- 
tion and by applying certain recognized 
tests we expect to pick out a satisfactory 
craft. If we can rest them on a frame 
a few feet high the first test will be 
simplified. 

Turn the canoes bottom up and en- 
deavor to note the difference. You will 
find that some are much flatter on the 
bottom than others. These will be 
found very safe; the others are cranky. 
If, of birch bark or canvas, the bottom 
should be in one piece and the bark of 
winter growth. Never buy a canvas 
canoe which is covered with two pieces 
of material meeting at the keel. That 
will be the first place to look for a leak. 

Having decided these points, look 
carefully at the bulge of the sides and 
then turn the canoes over, this time 
placing them on the ground on some 
level spot. Now stand over them, 
straddling the gunwales, and apply your 
second rule. You will notice that some 
of the canoes have very straight sides 
and that others round in. Occasionally 
you will find one which rounds out. 
Don’t even consider such a model the 
second time. 

The straight-sided canoe has one ad- 
vantage, namely, that in running fast 
water and paddling into a head wind 
it will not ship as much water as the 
canoe whose sides round in. On the 
other hand, however, it will not carry 
as great a load. The better class of 
birch bark canoes invariably do round 
in which accounts for the enormous 
burdens they have been known to carry. 
This is not, however, a really important 
matter compared with some others, un- 
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less you are going on exploring trips. 
For ordinary traveling it is simply a 
question of each man deciding for him- 
self, 

But there is another test which is 
very important and which you will now 
consider. As you stand over the canoe 
drop a plumb line—a straight stick will 
do—from the inside of the gunwale till 
the lower point rests of its own accord 
on the rib or planking. At first you 
may not see much difference. If this 
is the case try it on one of the round 
bottom canoes and then come back to 
the flat ones. In some cases you will 
find that the line falls at right angles 
to the gunwales or possibly at an acute 
angle. 

Whenever the line falls at a right or 
an acute angle mark the place of con- 
tact with the bottom on each side. If 
in some cases it falls at an obtuse angle 
do the same. Now take out a tape 
measure and make a note of the differ- 
ence in inches between the canoe (they 
should be of the same beam) in which 


TEST YOUR STEADINESS OF 
STRENGTH OF 


NERVE AND 


ARM. 


the line falls at a right or acute angle, 
and that in which it shows an obtuse 


angle. You will find that in the for- 
mer case the distance between the points 
of contact is longer. That is the canoe 
to select, for where the line rested on 
the bottom is where the bearings of the 
canoe come. ‘The farther apart the 
two points of bearing, the safer the 
canoe. The closer together the bear- 
ings—nearer the center—the more un- 
trustworthy is the craft. In other 
words, the farther below the water line 
the bearings are, the safer it is. 

I am not an architect, but it is the 
same principle as that on which a lin- 
er’s engines are installed. The ship 
may roll, but we know she can’t go 
over, because her engines and cargo are 
so far below the water line. In load- 
ing your canoe the greater the width 
of the bearing, the lower your dunnage 
can be packed. To go over on the right 
side the canoe must tip the load on the 
left side away above the center of grav- 
ity. In a cranky canoe this center of 
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NOT ALL OF CANOEING 


TO PADDLE. 


gravity would be entirely different and 
more easily overcome. 

The first and most important thing 
in the construction of a canoe is the 


ribs. These should be very stiff. If 
there is any one place in a canoe where 
you have a few pounds of weight to 
spare, put it in your ribs. This part of 
the craft has two particular functions 
to perform. They should keep the 
canoe stiff and make her handle well, 
and they should bound off rocks and 
other obstructions in running fast 
water. In a badly built canoe they 
will give and perhaps snap at a critical 
moment. 

When your canoe ribs are stiff, you 
can afford to have your planking fairly 
light. The only exception to this rule 
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is for those canoes which will 
be used a great deal on a lake. 
Few people imagine the im- 
mense strain the bottom of a 
canoe is subject to as it bumps 
and splashes its way from one 
breaker to another. For a 
country where the carries are 
short and the stretches of wa- 
ter of great area, this point 
should be borne in mind. The 
planking itself should fit very 
smoothly. Run your hand 
over the bottom, and if you 
encounter any tiny bumps you 
can rest assured that the can- 
vas will wear through at that 
point. 

If the covering is of canvas 
it will have to be stretched very 
tight and wherever it is fast- 
ened brass screws are most sat- 
isfactory. The piano finish is 
generally a luxury and can be 
dispensed with. ‘The so-called 
“patent filling” is composed of 
oil and white lead. This works 
into the canoe and fills up the 
fibers of the canvas. It also 
adds about ten pounds to the 
weight. 

For woods travel a canoe 
which has had several coats of 
raw oil and then a number of 
paint will be quite as good. In 
selecting a birch bark canoe be 
sure that there is enough oil 
in the rosin mixture. If there is too 
much, the sun will melt the patch; if 
too little, the combination will crack and 
peel off, 

One more important point remains. 
If you have ever tried to paddle a 
canoe while sitting in the bow and fac- 
ing the stern, you are bound to find it 
troublesome work. Also you may won- 
der at the position of the bow and stern 
thwarts. The reason they are so placed 
is in order to throw about two pounds 
more weight toward the stern. This 
causes the bow of a canoe to rest up- 
ward while on a carry, yet there is no 
apparent difference in the water to the 
amateur’s eye. 

Summing up, a canoe with stiff ribs, 
well placed planking, and a smooth cov: 
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ering will give the “stiffness” required. 
The bow and stern of a canvas canoe 
should be finished with a couple of feet 


PASSING 
BY 


ELL within the memory of many 
of us who are still young men, 
who now find prime sport in the 

way of bass fishing only in far-distant 
lakes, every stream in the Middle West 
was a breeding spot and runway for this 
fish. They may have sought the outlets 
to the rivers in winter, when the ice be- 
came increasingly thick, or they may have 
huddled in the deeper pools. Bass cus- 
toms, courtesies, and caprices are some- 
thing of which none of us may speak 
quite familiarly. 

But in the warmer months they 
abounded in these smaller streams, and 
they were just as full of the joy of living 
in these haunts, if we may accept the 
flash of their swift-moving sides when 
the sunlight struck upon the water at the 
proper angle or their leaps into the air 
above as any indication of supreme con- 
tent, as are to-day the bass in the more 
remote waters. 

It isn’t true, of course, that in this 
Middle West their number was dimin- 
ished to exhaustion in the creeks and 
“runs” and “branches” as the outcome of 
a losing fight against the angling horde, 
nor was it brought to extinction by the 
net. They have simply yielded up, per- 
haps their quarters, possibly their lives, 
before a very matter-of-fact, practical 
civilization. 

When the first settlers came, and that 
was comparatively only a few years ago, 
it was to choose homes on the sides and 
crests of the hills. ‘Then the number of 
acres cultivated was few, because every- 
where was land, and the demands upon 
the soil for the support of the families 
were small. By these the bass were not 
disturbed. But later began the proces- 
sion of homeseekers, and the occupancy 
not only of all the level-lying hills, but 
of the valleys and basins, the development 
of the roadways and the creation of rail- 
way systems to define a great artery along 
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of one-quarter-inch metal molding to 
save the canoe from wearing through 
while resting on the shore. 
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which might proceed the surplus prod- 
ucts of the fields. 

So the plows that had barely tickled 
the untamed ground here and there be- 
gan to turn it into long black furrows 
closer and closer down to the streams, 
until it reached their very edge. The 
calculating farmer observed that, while 
sometimes in the lowest lands his crops 
were destroyed by the freshets, the return 
in a single year when there was no inter- 
ference by floods was more than gener- 
ous enough to repay him for the loss of 
his seed and his labor in several years. 

However much indifference the bass 
previously may have shown to the intru- 
sion into what for centuries had been his 
precincts, the plow was an enemy against 
which he could not stand. For when the 
rains came in the deluge that is occasion- 
ally their fashion they no longer flowed 
swiftly down grassy banks to bring with 
them a harvest of bugs and worms and 
the various articles of diet which appeal 
to his bassship, at the same time to make 
of the sluggish stream a clear, swirling 
torrent, against which it was the delight 
of the fish to oppose his own power. In- 
stead, the rains brought with them an 
avalanche of mud, clouding the waters 
to blackness, burying the breeding places, 
filling up the holes around the snags and 
the roots of trees, leveling off and shal- 
lowing the stream bed until there was in 
all that world manifestly no place for a 
bass. 

Whether the bass before this cataclysm 
simply died of despair, or whether they 
made a hasty exit to the larger streams, 
no one can know quite certainly, but 
somehow or somewhere they have gone. 
Any regret that this should have occurred 
would be inspired by the barest sort of 
sentiment, for in our commercial fashion 
we rate the land as valuable and the bass 
as nothing, but there is nevertheless some- 
thing that is pitiable about it. 
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OUT OF THE 


HILLS CAME A VOICE TO ME, 
OUT OF THE 


PINE WOODS A CRY. 
—Riclard Hovey. 





IN ITS WIDEST SENSE, “‘ THE OPEN ROAD” IS THE SIGN AND 

SYMBOL OF ALL OUTDOOR LIFE, OF ALL HOLIDAY-MAKI 

IN WHICH THE SENSE OF THE ATHLETE IS AWAKENED. 
—The Spectator. 





I GOT UP ON THE MOUNTAIN EDGE, AND FROM THE TOP 
SAW THE WORLD STRETCHED OUT-—-CORNLANDS AND 


FOREST, THE RIVER WINDING AMONG MEADOW-FLATS. 
—Maurice Hewlett. 








I WILL GET ME AWAY TO THE WATERS THAT GLASS 
THE CLOUDS AS THEY PASS. 


—Richard Hovey. 





NOW I SEE THE SECRET OF THE MAKING OF THE BEST PERSONS, 
IS TO GROW IN THE OPEN AIR AND TO EAT AND SLEEP WITH THE EARTH. 
Walt Whitman. 
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CONEJOS 
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Ly Charles Alden Seltzer 


Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 


ROM the crest of the slope 

where Santa Fe sat on his 

pony he could look directly 

down into the town of Cimar- 

ron. It was not an inviting 

picture. In a maudlin hud- 
dle were seven private dwellings, two 
saloons, a blacksmith shop, a store, a 
station, and a water tank. ‘Two iron 
rails came from somewhere out of the 
foothills, stretched themselves parallel 
with the station and the water tank, 
and then disappeared into the dim dis- 
tance. The town was a blot—its in- 
habitants atoms set down in the center 
of desolation. 

And yet—coming upon the town sud- 
denly—Santa Fe had smiled. Certain 
things that had happened to him within 
the past twenty-four hours now stood 
out boldly in his mind. First, there 
was his partner who had deserted him. 
Then, there was the thought that the 
very small quantity of silver that 
weighted his pocket was totally in- 
adequate to supply his needs. 

However, Santa Fe was singularly 
unconcerned over his 
Money was a thing that would never 
stay by him; the desertion of his partner 
betrayed only another of the eccentrici- 
ties which he had grown to expect. He 
was sure to turn up, somewhere, sooner 
or later. And so Santa Fe worried 
very little. The pony had drooped to 
a halt; Santa Fe had sagged forward 
against the saddle horn, resting his 
hands upon it while he feasted his eyes 
upon civilization. 

Santa Fe had seen many frontier 
towns. They differed in no important 
particular. Each had its shanties, its 
dives, its water tank, and its one street. 
All were alike in one important par- 
ticular—a man might find human be- 
ings with whom to talk. And Santa Fe 


misfortunes. . 


had been long enough away from civil- 
ization to appreciate this. 

But though hungering for compan- 
ionship, Santa Fe had sensed the un- 
usual. Therefore he did not imme- 
diately proceed, but sat long on his 
pony, squinting his interest, while his 
lips curled into a mirthless smile. 

Down in the one street he saw men 
moving toward a common center. Evi- 
dently something out of the ordinary 
attracted them. Santa Fe could see 
them grouped in front of one of the 
larger buildings, which bore upon its 
roof the flaring sign—“The High Card 
Saloon.” Already several men were in 
the group in front of the building and 
other men were hurrying forward to 
join them. The spirit of curiosity was 
abroad in the town. 

Santa Fe roused himself and sat erect. 
He had been a full twenty-four hours 
without a companion, fighting the 
monotony and the silence. Here at last 
was excitement, or at least diversion. 
And so—as becomes a man of careful 
habits—he swept his two guns from 
their holsters, examined them minutely, 
and replaced them. Then he took up 
the reins, spoke sharply to the pony, 
and began his descent into the town. 

As he rode he absently jingled the 
few coins that still remained in his 
pocket. He counted them, judging 
their denomination from their size as 
they slipped through his fingers. Two 
silver dollars, one half, and two quarters 
—a grand total of three dollars—all 
that remained from his last “blow.” 

Santa Fe had never protested to 
Providence when the balance of luck 
had gone against him. Protesting was 
not in his line. From the time when a 
mere youth he had left home to escape 
the domination of an elder brother who 
had made his existence miserable, he 
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had neglected to charge his misfortunes 
to his God. Nor had he prayed for the 
good things of life. When in the 
sweep of time they came, he accepted 
them as his just portion. When they 
came not he went after them. 

In this manner he had managed to 
pass his days amid a certain indolent 
ease which mocked an effort. Men 
who live such lives have their moments 
of opulence. Also, they have their 
periods of bleak poverty. Santa Fe had 
passed the last “moment”; he was now 
submitting to a “period.” If he re- 
gretted “blowing in” his money at San 
Marcial, no man could have detected 
this from his appearance. And so he 
rode down into Cimarron’s one street 
and up to the edge of the crowd that 
had gathered in front of the High Card 
—a nonchalant, self-possessed cow- 
puncher, abroad, apparently, without 
aim or purpose. 

Slipping from his pony Santa Fe tied 
the animal to. the hitching rail that 
skirted the space in front of the saloon, 
stretched his own lank figure languidly, 
and then joined the crowd. A tall 
man, standing close to the wall, was 
haranguing the assembled citizens, who, 
without exception, gave him their polite 
attention. Plainly, he was an impor- 
tant actor in what was transpiring. 
Stern-faced men, hungry for diversion, 
jostled shoulders, eagerly drinking in 
each word that fell from the tall man’s 
lips. 

The latter had just finished tacking 
up a paper, using the haft of a heavy 
clasp knife to drive the tacks home into 
the soft boards that composed the front 
of the High Card. This task finished, 
he stood facing the crowd, his back 
against the paper. He might have 
stepped away now, for apparently his 
work was done. But it pleased him to 
linger. That he took a certain satis- 
faction in occupying the center of the 
stage was made plain by the expression 
of pleased vanity in his eyes and by the 
awkward, vainglorious attitude he as- 
sumed after tacking up the paper. 

There was a noticeable silence at the 
moment Santa Fe stepped to the edge 
of the crowd; the tall man had turned 
and was minutely examining the paper 
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he had affixed. ‘Taking advantage of the 
wait, Santa Fe dropped a word into the 
ear of a man who stood at his elbow. 

“What's doin’?” 

The latter did not turn. “Don’t 
know. Webster’s just tacked up a sign. 
He ain’t said nothin’-—yet. Exceptin’” 
—and now the man’s tone grew heavily 
sarcastic—“to gas about him represent- 
in’ the law around these parts.” 

“Who’s Webster?” 

“Well, I’ll be blowed!” said the man. 
And then his gaze rested upon Santa Fe. 
Santa Fe’s eyes were level and unwaver- 
ing. “‘He’s the sheriff,” continued the 
man, repressing something that tried to 
find expression in his voice. 

“H’m.” Santa Fe’s face was an im- 
passive mask. He pressed closer, for 
the sheriff had again turned and was 
speaking. No one made any attempt 
to decipher the rude and picturesque 
chirography that appeared upon the 
paper, apparently more interested in 
what the sheriff was about to say. 

“This here paper,” began the latter 
sonorously, “is a notice from the sheriff 
of Conejos County. It’s regular an’ 
straight. As a legal representative of 
the law in these here parts, it’s been my 
duty to stick it up here so’s every man 
in Cimarron c’n read it. I reckon she’s 
there!” 

He struck the paper a back-handed 

slap, and then continued, preening him- 
self much after the manner of a peacock 
preparing for a _ triumphal march 
through its own barnyard. 
’ “Now I reckon you’re all wantin’ to 
know just what’s said on this here 
paper. Of course you do. An’ that 
brings me down to the fact that that’s 
just what Jim Webster is here for. As 
sheriff of this here county I ain’t dodgin’ 
any of the work. I ain’t doin’ no 
braggin’, but I reckon there ain’t an- 
other man around these here parts c’n 
write out a legal notice as straight an’ 
plain as this one is writ.” 

No one offering any exception to this 
broad statement, Webster continued: 
“This here notice tells about a reward 
which the sheriff of Conejos offers for 
a locoed son-of-a-gun which makes a 
business of liftin’ other people’s cayuses 
—in other words, a hoss thief. Now I 
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reckon there ain’t any more 
to be said. But that hoss 
thief has got to be caught. 
As sheriff of this here coun- 
ty I’ve got the authority to 
offer five hundred dollars re- 
ward for him. The sheriff 
of Conejos, Ben Allen, bein’ 
a personal friend of mine, has 
wrote me special, sayin’ that. 
He’s six feet, totes two guns 
that work like greased light- 
nin’, an’ is powerful strong 
on palaver—which is a bad 
combination to stack up ag’in. 
More than that, he’s——” 

Back in the crowd there 
was a_ slight commotion. 
Webster glared and hesitated. 

“I reckon he means the 
sheriff,” said a voice. 

Public Interest sniggered. 
Santa Fe’s neighbor poked a 
sharp elbow into Santa Fe’s 
ribs and spoke without turn- 
ing his head. 

“That’s Jiggs Lenehan.” 

“Who’s Lenehan?” ques- 
tioned Santa Fe, mildly inter- 
ested. 

The man smiled. “Lene- 
han?” he returned. “He’s 
reckonin’ on bein’ the next 
sheriff of this county. That’s 
why he’s funnin’ Webster. I 
wouldn’t say they was bosom 











friends.” 

The man subsided, turn- 
ing an enigmatic glance upon 
Webster. The latter stood 
rigid by the placard, red of face and 
swelling with wrath. Somewhere in 
the crowd men still sniggered. ‘The 
peacock’s feathers were ruffled ; he thrust 
his chin forward and spoke harshly: 

“As sheriff of this county I’m goin’ 
to tell you that the law has been out- 
raged by the bone-headed thief who just 
got that there wise observation out of 
his gizzard. There ain’t no son-of-a- 
gun c’n insult the law while Jim Web- 
ster’s around to hear him. I’ve got 
my suspicions as to who it was, an’ if 
. he’ll just edge around so’s to get clear, 
I'll just naturally poke a hole through 
his durned hide!” 


HE TOOK A CERTAIN SATISFACTION 
ING THE CENTER OF THE STAGE. 


IN OCCUPY- 


While speaking, his heavy revolver 
swung lightly upward, poised, and 
aimed at no one in particular, but 
menacing every one. And now there 
was a sudden commotion. Men dodged 
low and ran for points of safety; others 
merely changed their positions and stood 
silent, awaiting the threatened fusillade. 
Still others took heroic measures to 
prevent a killing by rushing concertedly 
to Lenehan’s side and pinning his arms, 
thereby forestalling his attempt to draw 
his guns. 

The excitement died down as quickly 
as it had arisen. Lenehan’s friends 
drew him away and led him forcibly 
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down the street—a cursing, protesting 
figure. 

The sheriff now stepped away from 
the wall—again the peacock preening 
himself for a barnyard stroll. Santa Fe 
had seen this kind of man before. He 
knew the bluster, saw the thin veneer 
of courage that concealed the true man, 
felt the inordinate vanity that wrapped 
him round with an importance that 
nothing could remove. And so _ he 
smiled—a cold, mirthless, feline smile 
that told of deep thought and subtle 
calculation. 

“T reckon this here sheriff of your’n 
is somethin’ of a man,” he said to the 
tall man to whom he had spoken 
previously. 

The latter turned and looked square- 
ly into Santa Fe’s eyes, while a slow 
smile gathered on his face. 

“T reckon he thinks he’s somethin’ of 
a man,” he returned with subtle em- 
phasis. “He’s just got word from the 
sheriff of Conejos that there’s a hoss 
thief loose in these here parts what’s 
worth five hundred dollars to the man 
which brings him in—alive. The 
sheriff is dead set on ketchin’ that hoss 
thief.” 

Santa Fe glanced casually over the 
other’s shoulder at the sheriff, who was 
in earnest conversation with some men 
grouped together near the door of the 
High Card. . 

“You don’t happen to know who 
brung him in that news?” he said 
evenly. 

“T reckon you could put your hand 
on the man right now,” returned the 
other quietly. 

Santa Fe folded his arms over his 
chest and surveyed the other with enig- 
matic eyes. “Well, now,” he said 
slowly, “I reckon that’s right enterpris- 
in’ of you.” He rocked slowly back 
and forth on his heels and toes, gravely 
meditating. “An’ so you’re the man as 
brought the news of this here hoss 
thief?” Again he meditated, something 
very near to humor slumbering in his 
eyes. “Do you reckon to know that 
hoss thief when you see him?” 

The man _ stifled something and 


glanced slowly from Santa Fe to the 
sheriff. 


“T shore do,” he said presently. 
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“An’ when the time comes the sheriff’ll 
know him, too.” 

Santa Fe idly kicked with his boot 
tip at a mound of dust, his face a mask 
of innocence. ‘Well, now,” he re- 
turned, letting his hands fall to his 
sides, “five hundred dollars for a hoss 
thief! An’ all the sheriff’s got to do is 
to take him to Conejos County—alive. 
I reckon that’s like havin’ somebody 
hand you five hundred dollars.” 

He turned and walked away from the 
man, brushing shoulders with the sheriff 
as he pushed his way into the High 
Card. The man outside had stood per- 
fectly quiet, watching Santa Fe until 
he disappeared within the door of the 
saloon. Then he grinned, broadly and 
admiringly. 

“He’s the same ol’ Santa Fe,” he 
said. “Not a bit different. Even the 
sheriff of Conejos don’t scare him 
none!” 


II 


For a few moments the man stood, 
while the smile lingered on his face and 
then died away, leaving an expression 
that might have been taken for satisfac- 
tion. When one by one the men sur- 
rounding the sheriff had departed, the 
tall man stepped slowly over toward 
him. 

“I reckon Jiggs is figgerin’ pretty 
serious on bein’ sheriff of this here 
county,” he said, bracing himself with a 
shoulder against the front of the High 
Card. 

Webster bristled angrily. “There 
ain’t no law ag’in figgerin’,” he said 
gruffly. “Howsomever, figgerin’ ain’t 
goin’ to win this election.” 

The tall man smiled. “I reckon 
that’s right,” he said. And then, ad- 
miringly, “I say, this town has shore 
got a sheriff now!” 

The peacock fluttered its feathers. 
“T reckon there ain’t nothin’ hereabouts 
c’n tell Jim Webster how to run a 
bang-up law shebang. Not even Jiggs 
Lenehan,” he added venomously. 

“Them’s my sentiments exactly,” re- 
turned the tall man, gently. ‘Much 
as I’ve seen,” he added, “‘you’re ace 
high in the deck with only one card to 
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draw. It'd be a mighty big thing for 
you if you was to ketch this hoss thief 
that the sheriff of Conejos wrote 
about.” 

Webster glanced quickly at the man. 
“It sure would,” he returned seriously ; 
“Jiggs wouldn’t have a ghost of a 
chancst.” 

The tall man folded his arms over 
his chest and gazed at Webster with 
level, steady eyes. Something unusual 
shone in them, and Webster watched 
him breathlessly. 

“T reckon I could tell you somethin’ 
about that hoss thief,” said the tall man 
presently. 

Webster snapped himself erect, lean- 
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ing forward with a _ new interest. 
“Shucks!” he exclaimed, with sudden 
self-reproach; “you sure ought to—you 
bein’ the man what brought the message 
from the sheriff of Conejos. Why 


didn’t I think of that before? Why,” 


he added, suddenly chagrined over his 


thoughtlessness, “I didn’t even think to 
ask what your name is?” 

“Tt’s Denver,” returned the tall man 
quietly, “just Denver. I  couldn’t 
never stand for a bigger handle than 
that’n. But that ain’t got nothin’ to 
do with ketchin’ that hoss thief. You 
reckon ?” 

“No,” returned the sheriff, his inter- 
est thoroughly aroused, “‘it ain’t. What 
we want to do is ketch that hoss thief.” 

“T reckon you’ve got that wrong,” 
said Denver; “ketchin’ that hoss thief 
is your business. I ain’t got nothin’ to 
do with it. Unless—” And he stopped 
short and gazed meditatively toward the 
saloon into which Jiggs Lenehan and 


“WELL NOW,” HE REPEATED, “IT’S BEEN SOME TIME SINCE I SEEN A 
WART LIKE THAT’N.” 
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his friends had disappeared—‘unless I 
get half the reward. That’s shore 
speakin’ pretty plain.” 

The sheriff grimaced, but immediate- 
ly his face grew serious. “Do you 
reckon to know where this hoss thief 
is?” he questioned. 

Denver smiled craftily. “That hoss 
thief is pretty safe until I say the word. 
I reckon two hundred an’ fifty would 
make me talk mighty rapid.” 

The sheriff grew suddenly cynical. 
“T reckon it would—if you got it,” he 
returned with cold sarcasm, “but just 
now I ain’t handin’ out two hundred 
an’ fifty unless I know there’s is a 
good chancst of gettin’ it. back mighty 
quick.” 

Denver rocked back and forth on his 
heels and toes, his face telling nothing 
of his thoughts. “No,” he said evenly, 
“T reckon you ain’t. Two hundred an’ 
fifty is a heap of money—even to spend 
to get elected sheriff of this here county. 
Howsomever’—and here he _ smiled 
slightly and with subtle significance—“I 
reckon Jiggs’ll be mighty tickled to get 
the chancst of payin’ it. It’d shore be 
a big trick for him to take.” He moved 
slowly away from Webster. “I reckon 
I’ll go see how Jiggs takes to it,” he 
concluded. 

Webster cleared his throat awkward- 
ly. “There ain’t nothin’ made in bein’ 
in too big a hurry,” he said, flushing to 
the roots of his hair. “I didn’t just 
say I wouldn't.” 

Denver smiled gently. “In that 
case—” he said. And he returned and 
resumed his place beside Webster. “I 
knowed you'd see the point,” he sug- 
gested with mild sarcasm; “you ain’t 
the kind of a man to let a chancst like 
that’n slip by.” 

The sheriff ignored the compliment, 
speaking with unblushing curiosity. 
“Ts that hoss thief in town?” 

“Well, now, that’s what I’d call real 
clever,” said Denver. He smiled dryly. 


“But I ain’t sayin’ a word until I know 
where that two hundred an’ fifty is 
comin’ from. That settled, there’ll be 
somethin’ doin’ at oncet.” 

“You get two hundred an’ fifty when 
I get the reward,” returned Webster, 
“‘an’ that won’t be till the hoss thief is 
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delivered to the sheriff of Conejos 
County!” 

Denver shut his lips with decision. 
“Then we don’t do business,” he de- 
clared shortly. “My trail don’t take 
me back to Conejos—or anywhere near 
it. My bringin’ this note was just a 
sort of personal favor to Ben Allen, the 
sheriff of Conejos, an’ that favor don’t 
include bringin’ in the hoss thief. I 
reckon you an’ me ain’t goin’ to hitch 
on this here deal.” 

Webster shifted uneasily. There 
was always the fear that Denver would 
go to Lenehan with the information 
that he appeared to possess. ‘“‘We’ve 
made a deal,” he said suddenly and 
with fervor; “you get the two hundred 
an’ fifty when I get the hoss thief. 
You c’n do your talkin’ whenever you're 
ready.” 

“There ain’t .a turruble lot to say,” 
returned Denver gravely, “exceptin’ 
that to-night I’m goin’ to play poker 
with some men in the High Card. The 
hoss thief’ll likely be playin’, too— 
‘cause I know he’s always in the game 
when there’s one around. Some time 
durin’ the game I’m goin’ to reach over 
an’ take his hands while I examine them 
for a wart that’s on his wrist. The 
owner of that wart is the hoss thief. 
I’m warnin’ you that he’s some quick 
with a gun, an’ when I get hold of his 
hands you want to get your guns out 
rapid. If you don’t I reckon you won’t 
live to be the sheriff of this here 
county.” 


III 


Art the table where the four men sat 
playing poker there was an air of singu- 
lar quiet. Denver sat opposite Santa 
Fe. The latter was dealing, shuffling 
the cards deliberately—as though he and 
Time were peacefully engaged in the 
task of prolonging the game. Santa 
Fe’s face was impassive, yet in his eyes 
as he glanced at Denver were flashes of 
a deep, puzzled wonder. Denver 
played on, giving his attention wholly 
to the cards and replying in abrupt 
monosyllables when addressed by any 
of the other players. Around the table 
was the usual fringe of interested on- 














lookers, standing at a respectful dis- 
tance, watching each deal with mild 
curiosity—as becomes men who know 
the danger of interference. 

For half an hour Webster had been 
hovering about, trying hard to restrain 
his impatience, yet not succeeding. 








‘*t RECKON THIS HERE LITTLE DEAL AIN’T OVER YET,” 


Presently he came closer, for scraps of 
a conversation, carried on _ between 
Santa Fe and Denver, floated to him 
across the room. 

... “Yes,” Denver was saying, 
“back in Chicago I knowed a dude 
which had a wart on his wrist so big 
that he used it for to button his shirt 
sleeve on. Said it was better’n a 
button, an’ he saved money on it, ’cause 
it didn’t get lost. Said it might grow 
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branches an’ then he could graft oné on 
the other wrist—give him time.” 
Several men close by sniggered and 
Webster drew a deep breath and edged 
closer to the table, stealthily sweeping 
his gun holsters. The game stopped, 
for there was something vague and 
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SAID DENVER. 


strange about this conversation, and 
none was desirous of missing a word 
of it. ~ 

But it came near to an abrupt ending. 
One of the men of the fringe, who had 
not been long enough in the West to 
learn that there are conversations that, 
while held in public, may be purely 
and gravely personal, laughed loudly 
and hoarsely. 
“That’s a most ridiculous thing,” he 
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said, when his mirth had cooled enough 
to allow speech. 

Denver cast a slow glance at the in- 
terrupter, speaking without turning his 
head. ‘“There’s places where a wart’s 
worse than on the wrist,” he said, with 
acidlike sharpness. 

The man laughed again—blatantly. 
“Would you mind saying where?” he 


returned. 
“No,” said Denver, “I wouldn't 
mind. I knowed a man oncet which 


had a wart on his tongue. It was un- 
convenient, but it kept him out of 
trouble, for he couldn’t shoot off his 
gab when gentlemen was talkin’.” 

The man abruptly left the fringe 
about the table and slunk to the bar, 
where there was none but the barkeeper 
to sympathize with him. 

And now Santa Fe looked up and 
met Denver’s eyes squarely. “I reckon 
maybe I was the dude you spoke about,” 
he said quietly. “I was back in Chi- 
cago before I came out here. An’ I’ve 
got a wart right where you said the 
other fello’ had one. Only it got too 
big to use as a button—couldn’t make 
the buttonholes big enough to fit around 
it.’ And reaching out his hands he 
drew back his shirt sleeve from the 
right wrist, disclosing upon the back of 
it a wart of gigantic size. 

“Well, now,” began Denver. Reach- 
ing over the table he seized both of 
Santa Fe’s hands in a viselike grip. 
“Well, now,” he repeated, “it’s been 
some time since I seen a wart like 
that’n.” 

And now Webster loomed up beside 
the table—a sudden, foreboding figure. 
His guns were out—they menaced 
Santa Fe as they swung to a level be- 
fore his eyes. 

“T reckon that'll end this here exhibi- 
tion,” he said grimly; “there’s a man 
wearin’ a wart like that wanted back 
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in Conejos County for hoss stealin’. 


IV 


Forty miles out from Cimarron, cir- 
cling the base of a foothill in the 
Sangre de Christo Mountains, Denver, 
who had been leading Webster and his 
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prisoner for many miles, reined in his 
pony and slouched in the saddle until 
the two came up. The bland, smooth 
expression that had marked his face 
during all the time he had been in Ci- 
marron had disappeared and in its place 
had fallen a peculiar hardness. 

“T reckon this is where we say our 
adoos,” he said, smiling with straight 
lips. “I’m takin’ the east fork of the 
Canadian, which’ll bring me somewhere 
around Raton—to-morrow night.” He 
lounged over his saddle horn, gazing at 
Webster with cold, unwavering eyes. 
“You got that two hundred an’ fifty 
with you?” 

“A bargain’s a bargain,” returned 
Webster, fumbling about his shirt front 
and producing a small, snugly filled 
leathern pouch; “you'll find your two 
hundred an’ fifty in this here bag.. I 
reckon you’ve got it comin’,” he added, 
with a reluctant glance at the bag as he 
passed it over, “but that ain’t sayin’ 
you earned it.” 

Denver took the bag and tucked it 
carelessly into an aperture of his shirt 
bosom. Webster watched its disap- 
pearance with greedy glances. Santa 
Fe sat disconsolately in his saddle, his 
hands tied behind him, his face averted. 
But now he turned and surveyed his 
captors. 

“Tf it’s just the same to you,” he said 
to Webster, “‘I’d just as soon be travel- 
in’.” He turned his back as Webster 
smiled. 

Webster urged his pony to the rear 
and with a snap of his quirt sent Santa 
Fe’s pony loping down the trail. Then, 
as his own animal moved away, he 
turned and looked back over his shoul- 
der at Denver, sitting motionless in his 
saddle. 

“S-long,” he said; “I’m much obliged 
to you.” He turned again and urged 
his pony forward. When twenty feet 
distant he heard Denver’s voice, and he 
again reined his pony. 

“Webster!” it came 
coldly. 

Webster turned in his saddle to ob- 
serve Denver, seated still carelessly, but 
with his heavy six-shooter in his hand 
and shoved to a menacing level. In- 
stinctively Webster’s hands went up. 


quietly and 














Down the trail Santa Fe’s pony had 
halted, and Santa Fe himself watched 
the scene with a broad smile. 

“T reckon this here little deal ain’t 
over yet,” said Denver, smiling, but 
with an earnestness that left little doubt 
of his sincerity. “It ain’t goin’ to end 
like you thought it was. There’s two 
things that you've got to be told. 
First is, that I lied to you about that 
hoss thief, because I wanted mighty bad 
to get my hands on that two hundred 
an’ fifty. Second is, that Santa Fe 
ain’t no hoss thief—I just arranged 
this little deal because I thought you 
was easy. I reckon you’ve found out 
that you are.” 

He laughed quietly, but with a 
peculiar humor that brought a scowl to 
Webster’s face. “But this’ll make you 
the next sheriff,” he continued gently, 
“for of course you ain’t goin’ back there 
an’ tell them that you’ve been euchered. 
They'll think that you’ve landed the 
hoss thief—if you don’t tell them dif- 
ferent: An’ I reckon me an’ Santa Fe 
won't tell them.” 
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He sat silent for a moment, while he 
fingered his weapon. “I reckon that’s 
all,” he said. “You c’n pull your guns 
by ketchin’ hold of them with one 
finger an’ one thumb. That’s correct. 
Now just drop them alongside your 
cayuse’s hoofs, takin’ care not to hit 
any rocks. . . .. That’s obligin’ an’ gen- 
tlemanly. You don’t need to hurry 
back to Cimarron. If I was you I’d 
hang around a while so’s to make the 
boys think I’d gone over to Trinidad 
with the hoss thief.” 

He still sat carelessly in the saddle as 
Webster urged his pony over the back 
trail, and he was watching Webster 
with a broad grin. 

Half a mile up the trail Webster 
turned for a final glance. Denver had 
ridden down to where Santa Fe sat on 
his pony and was cutting the rawhide 


thongs which bound his hands. Had 


he been near enough, he might have 
heard Santa Fe humbly begging his 
partner’s forgiveness. 

“An’ I thought you’d gone back on 
me,” he said. 
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I 
The Lumber Road to Bill’s 
s HAT’S a new one on 


me,” said the doctor. 

“Come again, so I can 

get in swipes on the 

chorus. Good boy!” to 

the horse. “Say! Just 
look how he eyes the corduroy. He’s 
been at this work before.” 

While the old “skate” picked a way 
over the corduroy road that snaked a 
way through the still Adirondack wil- 
derness, we sang (swipes by the doctor) : 


Ole Massa had a brand-new coat, 
He hung it in the hall, 

A darkey stole dat coat away, 
An’ wore it to a ball. 


Rigajig! Oh, hear him weep! 
Rigajig! Oh, hear him sigh! 

*Way down by the Carry-O! 
De ole man kicky up an’ die! 


Silence, only for the beat of the old 
horse’s hoofs on the lumber road and the 
cruel straining of the springs beneath the 
wagon, which was laden with guns, 
blankets, baskets, and camp miscellanies. 
From the distance came the sigh of a 
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river, clear in the contrasting quiet. 
The great woods crept up beside, be- 
hind, and before us with a whispering 
stealth that had something of the sinister 
and ominous in it. The echo of our 
chorus seemed to have been suddenly en- 
gulfed in the vast throat of soundless- 
ness. 

“How long before we get there?” It 
seemed the appropriate question. 

The doctor drew out his watch. One 
could distinctly hear the ticking of it and 
the fall of a pine cone as it ripped 
through the underbrush two hundred 
yards away. 

“We left the Indian Carry at nine. 
It’s now past noon. We'll get to Bill 
Schrier’s camp by two—easy. The 
river’s not more than a mile now. We'll 
let the old skate blow there and feed. 
After that, here’s my _ proposition: 
You'll drive 

“'Thanks—no!” as the skate put one 
leg in a gap between the corduroy logs. 
“You hired the plug.” 

“That’s all right,” said the doctor. 
The plug drew its leg out, very de- 
liberately, and proceeded, eying the cor- 
duroy and with its ears cocked intelli- 
gently. “It takes either fine driving or 
no driving at all. Now, don’t you try 
to drive! Just stand by to hold up the 
old skate on the downhill and to tell 
him when he’s picking out safe bits what 
a fine old plug-of-a-horse you think 
he is.” 

“What are you going to do?—go 
home ?” 

“No, sir—not for one whole week, 
and not until we have at least as much 
venison as this wagon’ll hold. But this 
is a fine country and there’s deer galore. 
I'll take a half-mile start—just enough 
to be out of earshot of the wheels. Can’t 
expect a deer to stand for this racket. 
In the meantime, that’s a fine song— 
quite a new one on me. Draw out the 
‘weep’ and the ‘sigh’ more. That’s 
where I get in the fine swipes. Let’er 
go, professor!” 





Ole Massa had a brand-new coat, 
He hung it in the hall—etc., etc. 


We reached the river. I forget the 
name of it. It was a wide, rapid, 
ponded, trouty-looking thing with a 
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broken-down bridge which was suggest- 
ive of vernal floods. 

We smoked and ate apples while 
we smoked, and the iron-ribbed, steel- 
sinewed plug put away a few quarts of 
bran. Then the doctor pumped in a 
cartridge and went ahead, leaving me 
the task of fording an uncertain river 
with an uncertain old horse and a wagon 
with one wheel half dished. 

“If you have a breakdown,” said the 
doctor cheerfully, “fire your revolver.” 
He walked about ten paces, balancing 
himself upon the logs of the twisted old 
bridge. “If I don’t answer, fire your 
rifle once or twice.” Before he disap- 
peared around a bend of the trail on 
the other side of the river, he called 
back over his shoulder: “If that don’t 
work, fire both barrels of your shotgun 
together. Getting no answer to that, 
you'll know I’m dead and that you might 
as well go back home. So long!” 

I gave him about twenty minutes; 
then I hitched up and started after him. 
Thanks to the apparent prior experience 
of that old skate—he was a Saranac 
livery horse, too old and inelegant for 
carriage service but still with a lot of 
“go” in him—I forded that river suc- 
cessfully, even if the starboard wheel 
struck a reef that nearly laid the wil- 
derness schooner on her port beam. 

Presently, as I came into the dim wil- 
derness trail again, I realized more than 
ever the desolation of the Adirondack 
forest. Blighted tamaracks seemed spec- 
ters; birches were gray ghosts of trees 
that had lived long ago; but all the 
others seemed as living, moving, whis- 
pering denizens of a dark domain. It 
was broad daylight—an autumn after- 
noon—yet here there was no sun. The 
moisture of a hundred miles of forest 
hung between earth and sky. It was a 
land that was at once depressing to the 
soul, inviting to the imagination, and 
stimulating to the red heart. It was a 
place for men of brawn and little imagi- 
nation. Imagination was unnecessary 
here and, like conscience, an uneasy com- 
panion. 

The old skate, however, occupied 
thinking to the exclusion of imaginative 
superfluities. The corduroy, which had 
previously been intermittent, was now 
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“IF I DON’T ANSWER, FIRE YOUR RIFLE TWICE.” 


almost chronic. There would be a 
seemingly impossible hill to climb. The 
skate would cross the corduroy, look up 
at the hill, and come to a standstill and 
blow. 

“ He’s all in,” was the invariable 
thought. “Suppose the doctor is too far 
ahead to hear my signal and I’m ship- 
wrecked twenty miles from the railway,” 
which, in the Adirondack woods, is as 
bad as being cast away on an uninhabited 
island off the track of steamships. The 
experienced horse, however, was merely 
acting independently of an inexperienced 
driver. He would “size up” the hill, 
make a dash at it, arrive at the top, 
stop and blow, slide down the other side 
of the ridge, strike the valley corduroy 
again, and pick his way over it with the 
air of a dandy crossing a muddy street. 
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He was a wonder, that old skate! 
When the driver thought to correct him 
with the whip or the rein, he would 
toss his head disgustedly as if to say: 

“Aw, tie the reins to the whip and 
give both a rest!” 

Once—just once on the lumber road 
to Bill’s—the arms of the ghoulish wil- 
derness seemed to reach out and clutch. 
That was when I arrived at a point 
where the lumber road branched into 
two. Which was the main road? By 
which had the doctor traveled? Sup- 
pose ? 

Then I fell to wondering if, in watch- 
ing that skate’s legs and the gaps in the 
interminable corduroy, I had not pre- 
viously passed similar branches. At once 
there arose a picture of myself, driving 
an ancient nag and a weather-beaten, 
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spring-groaning wagon through a mazy 
labyrinth of Adirondack lumber roads, 
all absolutely alike and all coming back 
to a river which was just like every 
other stream of the woods. 

When my eyes fell on a stake with 
an apple core stuck on top of it, the 
relief was momentarily awful. I fol- 
lowed the sign and—it may as well be 
admitted—whipped up that old skate. 
It was time the doctor took a hand in 
this game of bumping the bumps and 
having the terror of the big wilderness 
walking at one’s side. 

I found him—quite suddenly—sitting 
on a stump by the side of the lumber 
road. His voice seemed to boom through 
the woods, .although he spoke quite 
quietly : 

“Lord! I could hear that old plug 
hitting the corduroy a mile away. I[sn’t 
it deathly still?” 

The doctor had had two hours of still 
hunting. Now it was his turn at the 
lonesome driving. For two hours I 
forged ahead on foot—about half a mile 
ahead—without raising anything but a 
partridge, which, incidentally, I missed. 
What the doctor had said about the 
stillness and “the plug hitting the cor- 
duroy” was true. I could feel one and 
hear the other. There was little chance 
of coming upon a deer track that was 
less than twenty minutes old. 

Still, I walked ahead. It was pleas- 
anter walking alone than driving that 
wagon up perpendicular hills and down 
rocky abysses, with corduroy between. 
Besides, the doctor’s full shift with the 
wagon ought to bring us to Bill Schrier’s 
camp—our destination. 

About two o’clock I suddenly emerged 
from dense wilderness into a vast clear- 
ing in a valley surrounded by forest-clad 
hills. I could see a river, black or foam- 
white, rushing by many a bend. At the 
foot of the lumber road, not a hundred 
yards from me, were several log houses. 
From the roof pipe of one arose a stream 
of straight-ascending, blue smoke. In 
front of this log house sat a white- 
haired, square-built old man. He was 
shaping a piece of wood with an ax. 

I hailed him. He looked up without 
surprise, which surprised me. To the 
ordinary person a stranger walking into 
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a camp set in the middle of a land Adam 
never visited might have stirred at least 
momentary astonishment. 

“Hullo,” said the old man coolly. 
“Glad to see you. Forget your name 
for the minute, but weren’t you at the 
Carry last fall?” 

“Yes,” said I, and conscience bade me 
add, once and for all, “I was the Ten- 
derfoot. Remember ?” 

“Sure,” said he, with a faint smile. 
“Well, you won’t be so tender this time. 
Who’s coming behind in the wagon? 
I’ve been listening to it for the last ten 
minutes. The doctor? I'll be glad 
to see him, too. Bill’s out looking for 
meat. Heard him fire once, about an 
hour ago, somewhere up Spruce Bend 


way. Probably got something. I'll get 
dinner, anyway. I’m Jones—Old Man 
Jones. Make yourself to home.” 


Old Man Jones smiled—the smile 
that makes people “to home” right away. 
He picked up a piece of iron bar and 
beat a peculiar tattoo upon an old iron 
wagon tire that hung from a projecting 
log on the house end. The sound of 
this crude but mighty gong boomed and 
echoed miles and miles over the wilder- 
ness. From a short distance came a 
halloo and the rattle of half-dished 
wheels. 

“That’s the doctor,” said Old Man 
Jones. 

From a farther and opposite distance 
came two rifle shots in rapid succession. 

“That’s Bill,” said Old Man Jones. 
“Bill knows a tune on the wheel means 
‘comp’ny to dinner.’ Fine weather for 
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huntin’. 
II 
Deer Hunting with Poker Chips 


Britt ScHrierR and Old Man Jones 
were guides—real guides—very unlike 
the guides the Tenderfoot met during 
the season when he came to the Adiron- 
dacks with a brand-new gun and a no- 
tion that he was the reincarnation of one 
Boone, a considerable hunter. Bill nor 
the Old Man had much use for tender- 
feet. 

A type of the gentle lion that is reared 
in the wilderness was Old Man Jones. 








White-haired though he was, his con- 
stitution was of iron and his disposition 
of sugar. He had the blessed faculty of 
making strangers “to home” with him 
at once. To the green man in the woods 
he was kindly, patient, and sympathetic. 
Although he hated to guide a tenderfoot, 
he never missed a chance of taking out 
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out there in the cool, clean, crisp air of 
the forest, the very primitiveness of the 
bed and the odor of undressed logs and 
clean straw lulled the brain to a sleep 
deeper and sweeter than was ever pro- 
duced by any drug known to medical 
science, 

At first dawn the sleepers were start- 
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the greenest man in the party—just out 
of the goodness of his big heart—and 
teaching him all he could in the limited 
tine. 

Bill Schrier was of another wilder- 
ness type. As Old Man Jones suggested 
the gentle lion, Bill impressed one as a 
sort of playful tiger. Sinewy, lank, and 
bony, his strength and powers of endur- 
ance were almost superhuman. I have 
heard him, after a day’s hunt, offer to 
wrestle with any man in the camp. Fail- 
ing a taker, he would “raise the roof” 
out of sheer physical exuberance. 

We slept that night upon beds of 
straw with overcoats for blankets. The 


roughest kind of a pillow was luxury 
compared with that where one’s sweater 
tickled an unshaven face and straw-ends 
were titillating the nose and ears. 


But 
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A VAST CLEARING IN THE WILDERNESS. 


lingly awakened. The high-spirited Bill 
was hitting the wagon tire in a way that 
made its resonance vibrate through the 
very timbers of the log house. He sup- 
plemented the gong with an ear-splitting 
whoop. By lamplight we dressed. Old 
Man Jones made coffee, while Bill tied 
up four lunch packages, each to be hung 
by a string loop to the belt. Before the 
light was enough to read a newspaper 
by, we were off on the cool, moist trail 
for a day’s hunting. 

At the log bridge spanning Roaring 
Brook, we separated, Old Man Jones 
and I taking a branch trail. The last 
we saw of Bill and the doctor they were 
vanishing up the main lumber road at a 
businesslike gait. 

“They'll bring back a deer to-day,” 
said Old Man Jones, plodding softly 
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ahead, brushing the long grass back with 
his right hand and letting it come to- 
gether softly behind him. “You can 
talk all you want,” said he, noticing my 
spasmodic silences. “Only, never raise 
your voice. You soon get in the way of 
it, and your voice don’t carry. In fact, 
if you talk in a certain way deer will 
even come out to find out what it is. 
Some kinds of talking sound just like 
running water to them... . 

“By the way, if you scare up 2 deer, 
raise your voice and cry, ‘Hey!’ No 
matter how fast a deer may be going, 
it'll stop dead in its tracks at that. 
That’s a solemn fact. I do it all the 
time. So does Bill. Only for a second, 
mind you. Fire quick, or he’s gone 
again like a streak. A deer will stop 
at the unexpected—just to place where 
the danger is, or where the sound comes 
from.” 

Some days later, while wandering in 
the woods in a sort of day dream, I 
raised a deer. I saw the tawny body 
and the under white of the tail for a 
moment, but the dream was still upon 
me and that deer was moving like an 
express train. After it had vanished 
and the far, faint rustling of its passage 
was the remotest tenuity of sound, I 
put my rifle against a tree, cried “Hey!” 
and laughed as heartily as I ever did. 

That day’s hunt resulted in nothing 
but some pleasant hours spent with a 
fine old man of the woods. At the end 
of it I was better pleased than if I had 
landed eight prongs. There are worse 
things than a clear fall day in the Adi- 
rondack woods, an unobtrusive compan- 
ion, a few pleasant things to think about, 
a piece of clean, pure, spruce gum to 
chew, and always the chance of a sud- 
den shot. 

The doctor and Bill came into camp 
after dark and reported a young buck 
early in the day. 

“What does your buck weigh ?” asked 
Old Man Jones, suspending his boots 
by their laces over the stove. 

“Well, it isn’t what you'd call a 
la-arge buck,” began the doctor, 
cece” 

“Aw, "bout seventy-five pounds,” in- 
terrupted Bill, with jarring terseness. 
“Get another one just like it to-mor- 





row,” said Old Man Jones, “and we'll 
show you one that'll weigh more’n both 
of ’em together.” 

I wonder was it prescience in that old 
man? 

“Let’s play penny-ante,” said Bill, 
who was oddly sensitive about that sev- 
enty-five-pound buck. 

We played poker after supper. [ 
have been in some queer games. In 
particular might be mentioned one 
wherein the police laid side-bets over 
the gamblers’ shoulders. But for sheer 
picturesqueness, that little game at Bill 
Schrier’s camp was “the limit”—raised ! 

It was Bill who started it. Although 
he began the game by way of getting 
off the subject of that little buck, his 
mind was still running upon deer. The 
doctor’s tongue, too, was rippling along 
the line of “tracks,” “ridges,” “bucks,” 
“runways,” “flying shots,” and all the 
rest of the vernacular. 

Anyhow, Bill suggested a “jackpot” 
and put up a 30-30 cartridge as the 
“jack.” He looked at his first hand 
and said right away he would “stand 
pat in this valley” and let the other 
fellows “scare a deer” right on to him. 
The other fellows did. 

“My deer,” said Bill, raking in the 
chips. “But,” with a wink at the doc- 
tor and a grin at Old Man Jones, “that 
was just a little fellow. I'll get an- 
other just like it, then Jonesey will show 
us one weighin’ more’n the two of ’em 
together!” 

After that jab the whole poker game 
was a deer hunt with chips. 

“Well, it’s a flying shot,” Old Man 
Jones would sigh, drawing one card to 
a vain flush. “N-n-no-o-o! Guess he 
went by me ’t’ other side of the ridge.” 

Bill and the doctor, “’t’ other side of 
the ridge,” seemed to be getting all the 
game. Old Man Jones suddenly said 
to me: 

“This won’t do. We've got to make 
a drive, son. The trail’s too noisy for 
still huntin’. Let’s get together on 
this.” 

He arose, crossed the room to his duf- 
fle, procured one of his own rifle car- 
tridges, and presently displaced Bill’s 30- 
30 with a 32 special shell. 

“Now watch the luck change,” said 
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he, taking up the fresh-dealt hand with 
a broad smile. 

The luck turned, but not in Old Man 
Jones’s direction. I got it all—pot after 
pot! There was a sudden objection 
raised by the doctor, Bill, and particu- 
larly by Old Man Jones about the lat- 
ter’s choice of a “jack.” It was the Old 
Man who insisted that it be superseded 
by one of my own shells. 

It was a 38-55 and it went straight to 
Old Man Jones’s corner. He immedi- 
ately offered to barter his 30-30 for my 
38-55 rifle. When I took him up he 
changed his mind suddenly. That rifle 
of his had a shotgun stock and Old Man 
Jones had had it specially made for him. 
He couldn’t shoot straight with a rifle- 
stocked weapon! 

“Guess not!” said he, looking at the 
pot he had taken. It had no more than 
thirty cents in it. “When I look at this 
pot it comes to my mind that a 38-55 
is a mighty poor argument in deer-hunt- 
ing. However, it killed a little dough 
first crack out of the barrel. Ill try it 
again.” 

He did and lost, whereat Bill, who 
had been nervously nosing around his 
hand for tracks, put back the 30-30 with 
a decision that was as mysterious as it 
was sudden. He played hard and high 
and—lost ! 

“Slunk right by and went down the 
hollow!” yelled Bill, throwing his cards 
all over the floor. 

Presently we all crept to our straw 
beds. As the doctor took off his boots 
—the only nocturnal preparations in- 
dulged in—he said to me: 

“Well, I hope you have a bit of luck 
to-morrow.” 

Of course, the doctor had no more 
idea than Old Man Jones about what 
was going to befall me—to-morrow. 


III 
The Buck that Came to Life! 


Now, here is the truth of that buck 
story.* Both Bill Schrier and Old Man 


* This ‘‘buck story’’ was the subject of a press dis- 
patch printed in all the prominent newspapers from New 
York to San Francisco. In this article Mr. Chalmers 
himself describes exactly what happened. 
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Jones warned me that it would never 
be credited, hence it has never been 
written by me before. 

It was the second day of our hunt. 
Tired of vain deer-stalking I had gone 
out armed with a shotgun in the hope 
of getting a few partridges. The fore- 
noon had resulted in nothing—nothing, 
at least, for me but an unpleasant en- 
counter with that arch-terror of the 
woods—lost bearings. Old Man Jones 
and I had separated. There was only 
a little ridge between us, and we were 
moving, as I thought, on parallel 
courses. I had some little difficulty 
with fallen trees and may have made 
several excursions to avoid them, and 
in so doing slightly changed my course. 

Suddenly the ridge melted away and 
I found myself in swampy ground, 
barricaded shoulder-high with moss-cov- 
ered, rotting logs and shut out from 
the sunlight by a thick jungle of young 
growth. I pushed ahead for a hundred 
yards or two, but the swamp became 
worse, the barricade of fallen trunks 
more obstructing, and the dim light 
more horribly depressing. I stopped 
and whistled, supposing that I would 
get a reply at once from Old Man 
Jones. None came. I whistled several 
times. Still no reply. 

Then, having taken little heed of our 
bearings while with the guide, the ter- 
ror rushed in upon me just as it did 
one memorable time on my first hunt. 
All the confidence of the would-be ex- 
perienced huntsman forsook me. The 
dim light seemed to grow darker; the 
silence of that swamp became all at 
once sinisterly suggestive of omen, and 
the moss-grown, slimy logs were as 
things that had been throttled and cast 
aside by some invisible, relentless giant. 

The momentary impulse to run was 
strong. Also there was a desire to yell 
—yell and run—anywhere—anyhow! 
But there was also a memory of a 
guide’s advice to those about to lose 
their nerve under just such circum- 
stances: 

“Don’t run. Keep cool. Think, 
and advance slowly. Be patient, and 
if finally the lay of the land don’t come 
out right, sit down and fire your gun 
three times in quick succession.” 












THE TUG 


I braced myself, thought, and ad- 
vanced slowly, bearing a little to the 
left so as to bring my course across Old 
Man Jones’s late parallel. I kept at it 
for about fifteen minutes, ever checking 
the impulse to take to my heels and only 
half-ashamed of the sweat that was 
trickling down the small of my back. 
Also, there was running in my mind a 
story, wherein is depicted all the hor- 
rors of a man lost in the wilderness and 
coming back after days to the point 
where he began his frantic search for 
a way out! 

Convinced at last that I had either 
lost my bearings completely or crossed 
Old Man Jones’s trail unknowingly 
and walked right into the labyrinth of 
trackless wilderness, forced to admit to 
myself that the ex-tenderfoot was as 
tender as ever, I was preparing to con- 
fess it with three shots from my gun, 
when there came a rustle of the bushes 
almost beside me and a quiet voice said: 
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“See anything?” 

It was Old Man Jones. He had 
come upon me just as I was raising my 
shotgun to fire. 

“Hullo!” I said. “I—I heard you. 
Thought—I thought maybe it was a 
deer!” 

“Never fire till you see what you’re 
firing at,” said Old Man Jones, and 
he walked on without another word, 
which convinced me, somehow, that he 
knew! 

We reached a rendezvous at a burned 
lumber camp about noon, ate luncheon 
with the doctor and Bill, smoked and 
loafed until the sun was getting down 
toward the western forest, then started 
on the hunt again. 

It was several miles to our home 
camp. As the morning had been rather 
strenuous (for me, at least) Old Man 
Jones suggested that we travel home- 
ward by a different route, going slowly 
and quietly. 
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“Like as not we'll raise a deer about 
sundown,” said he. 

Bill and the doctor went off over 
new ground. About sundown Old Man 
Jones and I reached the top of the ridge 
of hills which walled in our lumber 
camp. We sat on a log on the western 
side of a high knoll, called Burnt Hill, 
and smoked a pipe before descending 
the remaining mile and a half to the 
camp. 

“Suppose you go down the north side 
of the ridge yourself,” said Old Man 
Jones. “You'll strike a lumber road. 
Follow it and you'll come to the camp. 
You can’t help arriving there. I'll go 
another way and meet you there. I 
may chase a deer over to your side.” 

As I was leaving him, he called out to 
me: 

“You didn’t bring a compass. Take 
this one and use it if you happen to 
leave the lumber trail after a deer. 
Watch the dark. It comes quick in 
the woods.” 

Ten minutes after I left him I was 
walking slowly down the lumber trail. 
Suddenly there came from near by and 
with startling distinctness in the still, 
clear air, a sound as of a small boy prac- 
ticing a newly discovered faculty for 
whistling. 

“Phwee! Phweuff! Phweee!” 

Tt was half-cough, half-whistle. With 
it there came a crashing ot bushes and 
a stamping of hoofs, but the author of 
the noises was hidden around a bend of 
the trail. I crept forward quickly and 
quietly, with my shotgun ready. I was 
sorry now that I had not brought the 
rifle, but ’twas ever thus! 

The sounds died away as I ap- 
proached the bend. But when I ar- 
rived where I could get a view of the 
next vista, I was not disappointed al- 
together. I saw, at a distance of about 
three hundred yards and on a ridge to 
my left, a deer. Apparently it had been 
scared up by Old Man Jones in his 
passage down the other side. 

It might have been a doe or a spike- 
horn buck, but the light was dim and I 
could only be sure that it was a good- 
sized bit of venison. Still, it was too 
far away for the shotgun. The game 
scented me and darted down the ridge, 
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across the lumber trail, and into the 
woods to the right. 

I made good time to the point where 
the deer disappeared. Its trail was very 
distinct and its course was diagonally 
to the right and not much at a tangent 
from my own forward course. The 
light was still good enough for a little 
tracking. I took my bearings from Old 
Man Jones’s compass and went into the 
woods. For about ten minutes I fol- 
lowed that trail. It presently curved 
and seemed to head back to recross the 
lumber road. 

It was while I was taking my bear- 
ings again that I noticed the sudden 
darkness of the woods after sunset. 
Having had enough of wilderness terror 
for one day, I decided that the safest 
course was to double back on my own 
(and the deer’s) tracks as far as the 
lumber road and keep on as I had been 
going at first. If the deer was heading 
toward the road lower down, I might 
come upon it in the better light of the 
open slash on each side of the lumber 
trail. 

In a little while I was within six 
hundred yards of the camp. By this 
time I had given up all hope of seeing 
my deer again. ‘The trai! dipped into 
a hollow, then climbed the last ridge 
this side of the brook and the log house. 
The moment I reached the top of this 
ridge and looked down into the wide 
slashing, I saw that deer again! 

The deer saw me, too. It darted a 
rod or two to the right and came to a 
standstill as I had already done. Ap- 
parently it was watching me, as I was 
watching it. In the dim, hazy light I 
could see only the white splash of the 
throat and the faint tan of the head 
above. Whether the animal was horned 
or not, it was impossible to judge. The 
distance seemed about one hundred and 
thirty yards—a long shot even for the 
left barrel. 

But it was a chance—the first, last, 
and only chance. I dropped on one 
knee, sighted carefully at that dim head 
and emptied the left barrel. That deer 
just dropped where it had _ stood! 
Scarcely able to credit the evidence of 
my own eyes, I ran down the ridge 
side, plunged into the slashing, and 
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presently found the deer lying in the 
dusk at the base of the stump. 

Absent-minded from elation, I leaned 
my gun against a nearby tree and went 
to have a good look at my game. Two 
things I noticed at once: first, that it 
was a fat young buck with little sharp, 
branching antlers, and, second, that it 
was breathing with remarkable steadi- 
ness for a creature that had collapsed 
the moment the shot was fired. From 
a wound in the left temple blood was 
trickling. According to all precedent 
that deer should have been dead, for 
apparently one double-O buckshot had 
plowed through the left temple and 
lodged in the brain. An after-exam- 
ination, however, proved that the buck 
was merely stunned. The shot only 
grazed the skull, lodging under the 
skin at the base of the right antler. 

I felt for my hunting knife and was 
convinced on the instant that I was 
still very much of a tenderfoot. I had 
left the knife at the lumber camp after 
cutting up a plug of tobacco! ‘To fire 
the right barrel of a shotgun into a 
deer at close quarters is neither sport 
nor economy of meat and hide, but I 
had no knife, and that deer was begin- 
ning to breathe even more steadily. 

While I was still thinking over the 
problem of what to do, that buck sud- 
denly came alive—very much alive! It 
seemed all at once to rebound from the 
earth like a thing made of rubber. For 
a second or two it stood there on four 
widely planted legs, looking at me with 
as much astonishment, probably, as I 
felt over its sudden resurrection. 

Obeying an impulse, having laid 
aside the gun and possessing no other 
weapon, I grabbed the buck by the 
horns. It was the impulse of a man 
who would detain another to gain time. 
I do not know to this day whether that 
deer knew I was the two-footed enemy, 
or thought I was merely an entangling 
bush. Certain it is that he at once 
began to back off, trying the while to 
shake the encumbrance from his horns. 
I think he was still a bit dazed from 
the shock of that glancing pellet. 

Presently he plunged forward, so 
suddenly that the sharp points of his 
antlers punctured my right hand. A 
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little excitement and a little pain are 
marvelous stimulants. I lost my tem- 
per about the same time that buck did. 

It was now almost dark. For the 
next ten minutes the brightening stars 
were the only witnesses of a man and 
a buck playing tug-o’-war in the heart 
of the Adirondack wilderness. The 
buck had the best of it every way, ex- 
cept that I held on to his horns and 
refused to let go. Finally, when the 
animal was recovering his lithe, nervous 
strength and I was losing what little I 
possessed, I tried the simple expedient 
of abruptly twisting my adversary’s 
neck. 

The result was the usual one. In 
trying to save his neck, the buck threw 
himself. Next moment we were both 
a tumbled, violent heap on the ground, 
the deer’s weight having taken me off 
my feet, too. 

Up to this time there had seemed to 
be no special danger in my situation, 
but the moment I struck the ground a 
long, razor-hoofed limb shot forward 
from the buck’s hind-quarter. The 
close-drawn hoof whizzed past my 
cheek, struck me on the shoulder, and 
nearly took my sweater away. 

A second “swipe” found me on guard, 
with my head thrown back and to the 
safe side. ‘Then the animal attempted 
to get up. A twist of the head brought 
him over on his back. For a second 
I saw a white belly and four slender 
legs that were stabbing the air. Then 
the buck settled down on his left side 
to steady pawing. 

For about five minutes this kept up. 
My strength was at its last ebb. I had 
managed to get the buck’s head turned 
over in some way (not clear to me yet) 
and he was snoring stertorously through 
a half-throttled windpipe. It was then 
I discovered the gun. leaning against 
the tree, almost within reach of my 
hand, and by this time I had got over 
my scruple, or indecision, about firing 
that right barrel. 

I let go one hand, reached for the 
shotgun, and was back with all my 
weight just as the deer attempted to 
release its doubled-in neck. I think I 
may say that that buck was handicapped 
in much the same way a powerful horse 
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is when there is a small boy sitting on 
its head. In this delicate description 
I convey the hint that I am_ neither 
large nor heavy of build. 

For this very reason I could no 
longer withstand the buck’s efforts to 
throw me off. Neither could I operate 
the shotgun with one hand. Without 
remembering, or thinking to remember, 
whether the weapon was “‘safe”’ (it was, 
as it ought always to be between shots), 
I clubbed the shotgun and brought it 
down with all its own weight and lever- 
age upon the deer’s head. 

The stock broke off right behind the 
lock, carrying the trigger-guard with it! 
But the blow quieted that buck for a 
moment. I staggered to my feet and a 
few steps backward with the shattered 
weapon in my hand. My nerves and 
muscles were all high-diddle-diddle 
from exhaustion, and there was hardly 
a cubic inch of air left in my lungs. 

The buck struggled and showed signs 
of returning vitality. What now? I 
was ready to fire, but—I could not put 
the gun to my shoulder, and I would 
have been afraid to fire the shattered 
thing so close to my face. Perhaps the 
gun would not fire at all! Perhaps it 
would blow up! 

The buck struggled halfway to its 
feet. 1 remember leveling a piece of 
gun at a white-splashed space between 
two standing forelegs—leveling two 
steel barrels from my hips and with my 
face averted. I pulled the trigger of the 
right barrel. The broken gun went 
off. ‘The lock was all right. The buck 
gently collapsed and rolled over on his 
side. 


IV 
After the Fray 


TWENTY minutes later, Old Man 
Jones, who was frying potatoes in the 
log house, saw me in the doorway. 

“You were the sweetest picture I ever 
saw,” said he, afterwards. “There was 
blood on your hands and blood on your 
face.”—I had thoughtlessly wiped my 
brow with a wounded hand.—‘‘You 
looked as if you had fallen into the 
river, then dried yourself by rolling in 
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the mud. And that blamed gun of 
yours was like as if it had been caught 
between logs at the bottom of a skid!” 

It was long after dark when the 
doctor and Bill arrived. They reported 
“another just like it.” That is to say, 
they had killed another small buck. 

“Now!” cried Bill, banging his fist 
on the table. “Show us that buck 
weighing more’n both of ’em together!” 

“Sure,” said Old Man Jones, turning 
a venison steak with a deft twist of his 
knife. “Suppose we wait till after sup- 
per? Then you and the doctor can 
give us a hand to tote him in.” 

“Bluff!” yelled Bill. 

“No ’tain’t,” said Old Man Jones. 
“Leastways, I haven’t seen the buck, but 
I’ve seen enough to satisfy me. Ain’t 
that a pretty mess?” he added, passing 
over the twisted shotgun. 

Bill Schrier looked at the gun, glow- 
ered at Old Man Jones, and glared at 
me. ‘Then, over supper, the story was 
begun. Before it was fairly under way, 
Bill suddenly gulped into his coffee mug 
and had a fit of some sort that lasted 
nearly five minutes. My warm sug- 
gestion that we take a hurricane lamp 
and “go-look-see’ seemed to aggravate 
his trouble. 

“Don’t tell me!’ he roared. ‘Why, 
man, a tame fawn got away down at 


Rustic Lodge last summer. Skinny 
George went out to bring it in. Skinny 


came back without the fawn. He came 
back without a stitch of clo’es on his 
back. A tame fawn /—d’y’hear ?—tame! 
Ripped the very shirt off him!” 

Old Man Jones looked worried, but 
the deer had to be dressed that night. 
He and I went out into the night with 
a hurricane lamp, crossed the brook, 
and, after some meandering in the dark, 
found the buck. Old Man Jones looked 
it all over, examined the blood-stained, 
hair - strewn, clawed-up ground all 
around. Then he said: 

“As George Johnson would say— 
‘BY CRIPES! That’s the goldarn’d- 
est thing I ever hear tell of.” A hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds if he’s an 
ounce. ‘Tenderfoot’s luck—I mean, it’s 
lucky you wasn’t torn to bits.” 

We dressed the buck. Next morning 
we came out and toted him into camp 
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—after Old Man Jones had climbed 
the ridge and found an empty shell, 
which he stowed away in his pocket. 
Bill, after a solemn conclave with Old 
Man Jones, offered to shake hands. 

“But I’m mighty sorry for you,” said 
he. “There’s been so many woolly yarns 
that weren’t true come out of the woods 
that the woolliest one, that happens to 
be true, won’t be swallowed short of 
the eighteenth whisky.” 

At the end of the week, with no 
further luck, the doctor and I hitched 
up the old skate to a wagon laden with 
over three hundred pounds of venison, 
our two selves, and our duffle and hit 
the corduroy road once more. 

It had rained for two days. One of 
our wheels was almost dished and it 
was boarded and wired against probable 
emergency. ‘The rain turned to wet 
snow that day and it took us six hours 
to get out of the lumber road to the 
State road. When we struck the latter, 
about fifteen miles north of Saranac 
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Lake, the world was white; so were 
we, the wagon, the skate, and the deer. 
But we were out of the woods, and to- 
night we would be shaved and tucked 
away between linen sheets. 

The last part of the road to Saranac 
Lake was covered in silence—the silence 
of darkness and heavy snow. But when 
the electric lights of the snug little 
Adirondack metropolis greeted us from 
the shore of the lake, the doctor sud- 
denly stirred, cleared his throat, and 
piped up: 


Ole Massa had a brand-new coat, 
He hung it in the hall, 

A darkey stole dat coat away, 
An’ wore it to a ball. 


Oh, hear him weep! 
Oh, hear him sigh! 


Rigajig! 
Rigajig! 

*Way dao-o-o-own by the Carry-O-o-o-oh 
De ole man kicky up an’ die! 


“Well,” said the doctor, “it’s been 
a bully trip!” 
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aT ID you ever go on an “in- 
tensive” hunt for big 
game—game of the sharp 
fang and the long claw 
kind? No? Then 
you’ve missed something 
—missed the greatest sport that the 
wilderness holds for a man with the 
rifle, and especially have you missed the 
thrills and excitement of the best sport 
of all unless you have been on an “in- 
tensive” bear hunt. 

To moralize a little, there are two 
ways of hunting—the indiscriminate 
method, and the going after a certain 
kind of game rather than for all kinds. 
This last way I have come to call the 
“intensive” method. I first discovered 
what it held for the hunter three seasons 
ago, when I devoted a part of one sea- 
son entirely to the trapping and shoot- 
ing of lynx, and as a result, I learned 














more about wild animals in general and 
lynx in particular than in all of my pre- 
vious hunting experiences. 

In this same way I afterwards hunted 
wolves and bears, and bear-stalking, in 
this new fashion, proved itself the most 
interesting and exciting of all. To come 
suddenly upon a bear when you are 
hunting for anything and everything 
worth killing, fire the fatal shot, and 
then give your yell of triumph—all 
within a minute or two—is extremely 
satisfying in its way. In it there is the 
doubtful satisfaction of killing. But 
beyond that—what? 

You have killed largely by accident. 
You know practically nothing of the 
intensely interesting habits of the beast 
that has allowed you to blunder upon 
him. You have seen nothing of his 
wonderful cleverness. You do not 
know how he lives, how he fights his 
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battle for life in the forests. He is a 
stranger to you, a mass of flesh in a 
great hide, bleeding at your feet. You 
have killed, but beyond that one act you 
have experienced none of the larger 
thrills and joys of the huntsman. 

You take his skin back to civilization 
with you and proudly tell your friends 
the manner of his death—the unexpected 
surprise, the quick shot, and that is all! 
You will remember this bear because 
you slew him, but had you gone after 
him in another way, pitted your human 
endowments against his brute ingenuity, 
you would have been rewarded by ex- 
periences to be remembered for a life- 
time. 

In the incidents which I am about to 
relate I hope to give a clearer idea of 
the pleasures and thrills of “ intensive ” 
hunting, and at the same time show how 
bear-hunting may be made a sport second 
to none. We were camped about six 
miles west of Whitefish Lake, in the 
Thunder Bay country of New Ontario, 
when we met a bear. There were bears 


all around us without number, for this 
is one of the greatest bear countries in 
America, but this particular bear was 
interesting beyond the others of his kind. 
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He paid us a visit the first night. Old 
Mose Meuse, my guide and companion, 
awakened me a little after dawn, and 
when I dragged myself out of my bal- 
sam-bough bed he stood for a moment 
gazing at me, his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets and an expression of lugubri- 
ous disgust in his face. I knew that 
something not altogether pleasant had 
happened. 

“What’s the matter, Mose?” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and nodded 
toward the lake. 

“When we turned the canoe over last 
night we didn’t take out the fish,” he 
said. “Mr. Bear come along and— 
he’s et the canoe along with the fish!” 

Wherever he got the idea I cannot 
say, but Mose always spoke of bruin, 
male or female, as “Mr. Bear.” He 
turned back to the lake and I followed 
him, half dressed. We had turned our 
canoe bottom side up, leaving three or 
four pike wedged in the bow, and a 
glance showed what our bear had done. 
He had scented the fish and while we 
were soundly sleeping had ripped a hole 
through the bottom of the birchbark to 
get at his breakfast. 

We had come to this particular camp 
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for bears. We didn’t want to see any- 
thing but bears, and we had brought 
along three thirty-pound double-spring 
traps to capture them in. In a way we 
were largely in sympathy with bears, 
for they are really the most lovable 
creatures of the wilds—but this bear 
had at once placed himself beyond our 
pale of. sympathy. Mose became his 
mortal enemy, because the canoe be- 
longed to Mose and he had half-ruined 
it. 

Behind him he had left a few huge 
tracks in the soft shore of the lake, and 
Mose pointed out to me the unusual 
length of his claws.. He was a monster 
in size, and we at once schemed his 
undoing. ‘That day we set our three 
traps and baited them with fish. For 
two days nothing happened. We saw 
bear signs in different places, and there 
were well-run trails near the traps, but 
the bait was left untouched. On the 
third morning we found a fisher in one 
of the traps, and nothing but the scales 
of the fish left. The fisher was dead, 
literally torn to pieces, and the house 
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we had built for the trap was demol- 
ished. Mr. Bear had been there. 

That night, although it was early in 
October, a light snow fell. The next 
morning we were out at dawn, praying 
that the sun would not melt the snow 
for a few hours at least. It was a glo- 
rious day for bear-trailing, and we were 
confident that we would very soon 
strike tracks. I remember that on this 
particular morning I looked at my 
watch when we left camp. It was six 
o'clock. Exactly half an hour later we 
found our first signs of big game. A 
moose had crossed the trail we were 
following, and the tracks it had left 
behind were the largest that I had ever 
seen, 

I am seldom without a tiny joint rule 
in the woods, and I measured the hoof- 
prints. ‘The clearest cut of them all was 
nine and a quarter inches from toe to 
heel, from which I deducted a half inch 
because of the snow. ‘The bull ahead 


of us was undoubtedly a colossal brute, 
and an examination of the brush through 
which he had forced his way convinced 
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us that he bore a splendid set of horns. 
It was a big temptation and we yielded 
to it. For another half hour we fol- 
lowed the moose trail—and then we 
came upon our bear. If it had been an 
ordinary bear I believe we would have 
continued after the big bull, but it was 
a bear with unusually long claws, and 
we recognized in him the marauder who 
had breakfasted through the bottom of 
our birchbark. 

Swiftly we took up his trail. Just be- 
fore starting I looked at my compass 
and found that he was going straight 
into the northwest. From that moment 
I thought of that bear, and always 
shall, as the bear who traveled by com- 
pass. For an hour there was scarcely 
a deviation in his course. ‘Then we 
came to a small lake. Around this went 
the bear, following close to the shore 
until he came to a point directly op- 
posite his trail on the farther side of 
the lake, when he again trailed off as 
straight as a die into the northwest. 

“This early snow has scared ’im and 


he’s hiking for his last year’s den,”’ said 


Mose. ‘We'll git ‘im there!” 

But something besides a desire to kill 
filled me now. Each time that I looked 
at my compass I was reminded of my 
own inferiority to the big-pawed brute 
ahead of us that was hurrying through 
the wilderness on a trail as straight as 
a whiplash to some small point many 
miles away. Here was a beautiful man- 
ifestation of the sixth sense not possessed 
by man—the sense of orientation, that 
sense which the Creator has given to 
His wild things in place of maps and 
compasses and charts. And in the see- 
ing and following of this mystery I 
gained more of lasting pleasure than in 
the slaughter of a dozen bears. 

We rounded a second and a third 
lake, the bear still traveling northwest 
on a line with my compass, and a little 
beyond this lake, in the heart of a cari- 
bou swamp, a new interest was added 
to our pursuit. Two wolves had struck 
the bear trail, and within the next half 
mile they were joined by three others. 
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I have never known of a wolf pack 
daring to attack a bear, and yet they 
seldom lose an opportunity of keeping 
close behind bruin, frequently snapping 
and snarling within a few yards of his 
heels. Every now and then our bear 
had turned upon his teasing pursuers 
and wherever he had stopped to face 
them, daring them to battle, we could 
sce where they had scattered in pusillan- 
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Due northwest we kept upon his trail 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
dusk began to settle about us. Building 
a shelter of balsam boughs we camped 
for the night and were upon his trail 
again with the dawn. This second day 
was warm and soft, and fearful that 
the snow would disappear before we 
ran down our quarry, we followed more 
swiftly ’than before. Frequently we 
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THE BEST BAIT FOR A BEAR TRAP IS A PORCUPINE. 


imous flight, gathering at bruin’s rear 
again a little farther on. 

At one place, irritated beyond his 
sober judgment, the big fellow had 
lunged after them in the bush, and his 
ridiculous efforts to overtake his swift- 
footed tormentors were enough to make 
one laugh. ‘The story as written in the 
snow reminded me of a horde of small 
boys, as elusive as sparrows, pelting a 
fat man on a winter day. In fact, each 
mile added to the interest and com- 
panionableness of our bear. A little 


before noon he swam across a small 
stream, over which we were compelled 
to fell a spruce for a bridge; a little 
later he changed his methods by swim- 
ming straight across a narrow lake. 
The wolves did not follow. 


came upon signs which showed that the 
bear was also in a hurry. 

We were now in a wild and rocky 
country filled with deep ravines and 
jagged ridges which are called moun- 
tains in the North, and our bear slid 
down the precipitous sides of rocks and 
ridges as though on a toboggan. Once 
he had misjudged his slide and as a 
consequence had taken a tumble of about 
fifteen feet, and after that he left a 
slight stain of blood in his right fore- 
track. Always he continued straight 
northwest. 

It was about nine o’clock when we 
stopped and looked carefully to our 
rifles, for there were now certain evi- 
dences that bruin was near his den. 
No longer was his trail direct. It led 
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INTENSIVE 


in investigating turns, lost itself now 
and then in great masses of rock, and 
wandered up and down the sides of 
ridges. 

“He knows he’s darned near to it, 
but he can’t jest find where it is,” said 
Mose. 

We came to an especially wild and 
rugged ridge, and Mose suggested that 
I continue on the trail while he skirted 
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stood motionless, unafraid, gazing at 
me in a curious, startled sort of way. 
I drew careful bead upon one of his eyes 
so that I would not spoil his skin. 

Then, inch by inch, I lowered my 
rifle, and at this movement the bear 
turned slowly and ambled off among 
the rocks. I shouted for Mose and sat 
down to wait for him. When he came 
I told him what had happened and, 














COMING IN AT THE END OF A HARD DAY IN THE BEAR COUNTRY. 


the summit of the mountain. Between 
us we would surely get our bear. 

Alone I followed the tracks. Mose 
had scarcely ascended to the top of the 
ridge when, three hundred yards farther 
on, I came cautiously round the edge 
of a great mass of rock. Twenty paces 
beyond me was bruin! He had found 
his den, a great crack in the face of the 
wall of rock, and as I stepped out with 
my rifle to my shoulder he turned slowly 
and faced me. 

Somehow, deep down in my heart, 
I: have an unnatural love for bears. I 
have often thought that I would like to 
have a bear for a pet, if I could find one 
that would be kind to me. Bruin 
looked at me now as though he knew 
that I was of a friendly disposition, He 





looking at me in a dumb, incredulous 
manner, he said, simply, “Hell!” 

“That bear gave me the best hunt of 
my life, Mose,” I said. “I shall re- 
member him as long as I live. Here’s 
hoping that he will die of old age!” 

I can picture a thousand hunters 
laughing at me, but they are the men 
who have never experienced the true, 
joys of the wilderness. I count it the 
best bear hunt of my life, and I cannot 
dispossess myself of the idea that some- 
where away back in his brute compre- 
hension of things Mr. Bruin still bears 
a memory of the very kind gentleman 
whom he met among the rocks of the 
Whitefish Lake country. 

There are many other interesting ex- 
periences which one may have in hunt- 
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ing bears, if he hunts them in the in- 
tensive sort of way, and the more one 
comes to know bears the more likely 
is he to spend consecutive seasons in 
pursuit of them. Every hunter in the 
big wilderness knows that bruin is very 
hungry when he comes out of his den 
in the spring of the year and that for 
several weeks thereafter he has a difficult 
time in grubbing out a livelihood for 
himself. 

There is a short spell of famine be- 
tween what might be called “bud and 
root time” and “sucker time,” and dur- 
ing these famine days bruin lives on a 
vegetarian diet and waxes thinner and 
thinner each hour. But the big feast 
is only from three to five weeks ahead 
of him and he prepares himself by work- 
ing up an enormous appetite. The 
feast begins when millions of suckers 
run up the little creeks of New Ontario 
to spawn, and to be present at one of 
these feasts is, in my opinion, an ex- 
perience worth a season in itself. 


Mrs. Bear Goes Fishing 


To be with the bears at their an- 
nual opening spread I went into the 
Thunder Bay country early in the 
spring, and in company with Teddy 
Brown, one of my wilderness com- 
panions, paddled across Whitefish Lake 
and about six miles up Sucker Creek, 
where we camped between two moun- 
tainous ridges, with pygmy mountains 
stretching away for miles about us. 
This was the heart of Teddy’s bear- 
trapping country, but for two seasons 
he had devoted little effort to hunting 
down bruin because of the low price 
paid for his pelt. In his own words 
he “was saving ’em_ until prices 
jumped,” and so we were pretty con- 
fident of royal sport. We had shot 
meat farther back, and in camp cooked 
it over a small fire built once a day, so 
there was neither rifle shot nor much 
smoke to spoil our chances. 

The suckers were already running. 
Within two days after our arrival the 
creek was literally alive with them, and 
wading in where the water was barely 
above our ankles we could scoop them 


out by the handful. On the third day 
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we found where a bear had feasted. On 
the fourth day, while I was lazily smok- 
ing a pipe in camp late in the afternoon, 
I caught a glimpse of Teddy motioning 
frantically to me from a rock a couple 
of hundred yards away. Catching up 
my rifle I hurried to him. 

“There’s a bear just come over the 
top of the ridge!’ he whispered. ‘“‘He’s 
making down that moose-run—straight 
for the creek!” 

We quickly concealed ourselves 
among the rocks and waited. A few 
moments later we heard the rattling of 
stones and the crackling of brush low 
down on the ridge, and after that there 
was nothing of stealth or caution in 
the approach of the bear. She came out 
about a hundred feet below us, a big, 
hungry female, and close behind her 
followed a cub. There was no hesita- 
tion in her manner. She went directly 
into the creek and began throwing out 
the fish in a most scientific way. 

It was the first time that I had ac- 
tually seen a bear at work in a stream 
and I could not restrain giving Teddy 
a nudge to show my appreciation. Mrs. 
Bruin stood in about eight inches of 
water. Her right forepaw she would 
poise just above the surface, and some- 
times an inch or so under the surface, 
and then she would suddenly plunge it 
into the water, bringing out her fish 
two times out of three and flinging it 
ashore as cleverly as a man might have 
tossed a ball. Several times 1 noticed 
that she caught two fish at a time. 

The cub began eating at once, but 
the half-starved mother continued at 
her work until she had pulled out at 
least fifty of the spawn-filled suckers, 
when she dashed ashore and began 
crunching down the fish with a savage 
relish that we could hear from our 
hiding place. I observed that the cub 
was satisfied with a single fish. After 
its meal it stretched itself out upon the 
stones, for all the world like a big, 
good-natured puppy, and with a great 
show of interest watched its mother 
while she finished most of the others. 

When Mrs. Bruin stopped and play- 
fully muzzled her cub in the satisfaction 
of a full stomach, I believed that the 
scene was about at an end. But the 
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most interesting part was yet to come. 
Once more the big female waded into 
the creek. And she fished—fished until 
I was convinced that she was bent upon 
taking every sucker out of the creek. 
Teddy nudged me. 

“Ain’t that sense?” he whispered. 
“She knows that in a little while the 
suckers will run back into the lake, so 
she’s laying in a good big supply for 
future use. She'll catch fish all along 
this stream—if we let her go!” 

“Which we’re going to do,” I re- 
plied, and I saw that Teddy was pleased, 
for he is one of the most humane hunters 
that I have ever known. 

Mrs. Bruin fished for a full half 
hour, while her cub watched her from 
the shore. It would be very nice, I am 
quite sure, if I could truthfully give 
this particular bear a little more clever- 
ness than she really possessed, and relate 
how she gathered her fish in a pile, cov- 
ered them over with sticks and stones, 
and then went on her way after hiding 
her treasure from other wilderness meat- 
eaters. But Mrs. Bruin, while she had 
been intensely interesting to me, fell 
short as a heroine for an animal story. 
She did not possess the higher mental de- 
velopment that is necessary to popular 
fiction. In some way that may possibly 
be explained by our Nature writers her 
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education had been neglected. For after 
having caught her fish and gorged her- 
self upon a few of them, she paid no 
more attention to her catch, but lum- 
bered off into the brush. 

We counted _ sixty-seven suckers 
among the rocks. During the remainder 
of our stay in this camp the smaller 
meat-eaters, who could not fish, fed 
upon them and carried them off, so that 
in the course of a few days nothing but 
bones were left. ‘The bear and her cub 
did not return. Possibly she learned of 
our presence, or she may have discovered 
other fishing pools that suited her better. 
The day after her catch we heard three 
shots at least two miles down the stream, 
and perhaps Teddy’s suggestion that 
some bear-hunter got Mrs. Bruin and 
her cub was correct. 

I might describe scores of incidents 
similar to those I have given to prove 
the greater pleasures which may be 
found in big game hunting. It is not 
my desire to present an argument against 
the act of killing, for that is what one 
goes into the wilderness for, but I do 
wish to show that along with the ex- 
citement and pleasure of killing there 
are other pleasures and other excitement 
if one hunts in the right way. It just 
happened that in these two instances 
there was no killing. 


DAYS ON THE ROAD 


+ BY RICHARD DUFFY + 


Illustrated with Photographs 


UR stride of progress 
makes the Seven League 
Boots seem as an_ in- 
fant’s toddling — shoes. 
We flutter across con- 
tinents, smoking steam 
or gasoline, shoot through the seven 
seas in projectiles from port to port, or 
hoist us in aéroplanes to fix impertinent 
gaze on the pygmy stars. ‘The univer- 
sal passion is for rapid transit and 


luxurious ease. We go so fast most of 
us never arrive anywhere, and we enjoy 
so many luxuries mere comfort has be- 
come a lost art.” 

The two of us were standing on the 
crest of the ridge when the Tired Busi- 
ness Man quoted something like the 
words above. He remembered them 
from some newspaper, he said. Far 
below trim suburbs were laid out, sug- 
gesting a kindergartner’s scheme. Be- 
yond them sprawled the Hackensack 
Meadows, and in the farther distance, 
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glittering in sunshine, rose New York’s 
sky-line, an agglomeration of spire, cu- 
pola, and hatbox summits. 

“Makes me think of a picture post- 
card,” he remarked. “Come on. Let’s 
see where this path takes us.” 

Here our jaunt really began, though 
we had been walking for two hours 
at city men’s gait through suburban 
streets and occasional barren strips of 


country that had degenerated into 
“lots.” 
Now the city was twenty miles 


away—we had come half the distance 
by train—and we were descending this 
side of the ridge in a foot-worn path 
cool as a cellar, so thickly was it 
shrouded with shrubs and trees. Oc- 
casional scared birds shivered through 
the branches at our approach. Again, 
we would hear them whistling to one 
another, not for the fun of it apparent- 
ly, but because they had something im- 
portant to say. 

Fallen twigs crackled under our feet 
and leaves like fingers swept across our 
faces as we went along, turning this 
way and that according to the whims 
of the path. We came to a small clear- 
ing in which lay a pool of black-brown 
water, littered with deadwood and 
leaves, the refuse of the forest. Over- 
head, through the screen of vivid spring 
leafage, we had glimpses of a serene 
blue sky and of great galleons of white 
cloud sailing in majesty. 

“Wait a minute,” cried T. B. M., 
as I shall call him. “D’ you get that 
smell? All these green things and the 
dark, damp earth breathing new life 
under the sun. Sure it’s the breath of 
the growing things! Don’t you re- 
member how it used to feel in your bare 
feet—I mean the first time of the sea- 
son you could take off your shoes and 
—WHAT? You were born in the 
city! Now, that’s too bad.” 

I cited an observation of G. K. Ches- 
terton’s that one day England should 
be so covered with cities, when a man 
saw a tree or a clump of trees he 
would stop and stare as at a thing ex- 
traordinary. 

“Oh, by that time I'll be a tree my- 
self,’ T. B. M. returned philosophi- 
cally. 
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Ten minutes later our path had led 
us out on a hillside overlooking a val- 
ley, that was neither wholly suburb 
nor wholly rural. Houses there were, 
but not too many to count; and there 
were great squares of red earth ribbed 
with the plowshare and orchard spots of 


maidenly whiteness glowing against 
green fields. 
“Some class to this country, old 


man,” said he with sudden enthusiasm, 
as he took it all in with a sweep of his 
arms and eyes. “See the road sneak- 
ing up over there out of the valley and 
climbing way up into those hills—d’ you 
see those hills? Do you?” 

Ten or fifteen miles away this side 
of the world was walled in by olive- 
green hills that seemed ready to move 
almost, such was the wave of their 
contour. The longer I looked the less 
real they appeared. I told him they 
were so perfect they reminded me of 
scenery in a theater. 

“Scenery in a_ theater!” and he 
roared with laughter. “You poor 
city-born defective! Why, they’re all 
trees and earth and rocks. It’s funny, 
though, how the imitation of a thing 
often is more real to a man’s mind than 
the thing itself. I’ve seen people strain- 
ing their eyes out at a moving picture 
show to see things that happen every 
day in the streets they live in. . . . 

“We're going to stop somewhere in 
those hills to-night. So let’s sit down 
here and eat our sandwiches where we 
can watch them. They might get 
away, or some scene-shifters might rush 
in and ‘ 





II 


WE ate our luncheon and, ruminat- 
ing, stared at the countryside. It was 
not a sullen silence—the infirmity pe- 
culiar to explorers—but mute wonder 
before the opulence of color and the 
vastness of plainland and hill. A sky- 
scraper is a marvel, however familiar, 
but it is a marvel like an enormous 
village flag pole, compared to hills that 
climb gradually higher and higher as 
far as one can see and end on a lofty 
horizon in billows blue as the ocean. 

We were explorers, it should be 
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A GOOD ENOUGH HOUSE FOR ANYONE. 
noted, though of 
the most amia- 
ble and unambi- 
tious order. Our 
scientific equip- 
ment consisted 
of a camera, a 
road map, and 
two pairs. of 
greedy eyes. We 
wore our sec- 
ond-best clothes, 
and our toilet 
necessaries were 
pocketed in rain 
coats that most 
of the time were 
carried on the 
arm. Instead of 
hats we wore 
caps, and each 
had a heavy 
cane, a pipe, and 
a stock of tobac- 
co. We did not 
know where we 
should find our 
dinner, or un- 
der what roof impressions 
we should lie rush through 
down to sleep BUILT IN 1814, WHICH GAVE US A CLEW the mind and 


The simplest 
way to go to 
one place from 
another is by 
train; the most 
luxurious and 
exhilarating by 
motor car; but 
the only way to 
go anywhere 
you will and 
comfortably ac- 
quire a store of 
new ideas and 
suggestions is by 
walking. When 
one walks, one 
not only sees 
much, but has 
time to digest all 
one sees. ‘To 
look at the coun- 
try from a train 
or motor car is 
to look at a 
moving picture 
show — hun- 
dreds of fleeting 














































































































































































































that night. TO THE AGE OF THE SETTLEMENT. few are memo- 
Men leading of- rable. To walk 
fice lives, methodized from day to day, through the country is to assist at a co- 
in such a prospect sniff adventure. lossal drama-spectacle, disclosing the age- 
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long struggle between nature and human 
nature. The result is not a memory, but 
an experience, to which must be added 
the physical profit of the oldest-fashioned 
and cheapest exercise. 

In all other sports, indulged in pri- 
marily to distract the mind, the motive 
is the same as that which keeps us going 
in our work. We compete for scores 
and records. Our business is a com- 
petitive game and our games are a com- 
petitive business. Some even have made 
walking a business, because they could 
succeed at no other, and a man must 
do as he can. Such walkers become 
machines of leg and lung power. ‘They 
are servants of the sport, not masters, 
all champions are servants. The 
true amateur in walking, however, is by 
far a greater man. He is conjointly 
adventurer, explorer, student, tramp, 
and_ philosopher. 

The compound is so cunningly inter- 
mixed that he still returns to take care 
of his job and fulfill his obligations to 
society. Nor does he ever become a 
newspaper hero, which means corrosion 
of the moral marrow, whether he be a 
millionaire, or the milkman who cap- 
tures a burglar by blinding him with a 
quart of certified cream. We had no 
fear of publicity unless we should be 
run down. ‘Then it would not matter. 

Our precaution, nevertheless, had 
been to set out on an early weekday, 
when the hordes of motorists are busy 
making money to keep their machines 
going. Besides, Sundays and_ holidays 
are ill-chosen for walking. The course 
of life on these days is exceptional, not 
usual, and we wished to see the wheels 
going round. It is a mean thought, 
maybe, yet undeniable, that to be 
free and at ease when all the rest of 
the world is toiling gives one the feel- 
ing of having greater command over 
one’s life than one’s neighbor. 

This is the only taint of the compet- 
itive habit that marred us. Whether 
T. B. M. said it, or I, doesn’t matter. 
We both thought it when the first 
mortals we met on the turnpike were 
roadmenders. They glanced up at us 
in inquiry, then amazement. We were 


as 


strangers evidently, but there was noth- 
ing queer about us, as far as we knew. 
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The look they gave us was akin to 
that city men give each other when 
they meet at night in the vestibule of 
the flathouse they have both lived in 
for five years. It was not hospitable, 
it was hardly doubting; it was merely 
a scrutiny. We passed and they did 


not ask us whither we were going, 
though I at least was all ready to an- 
swer. 


“Nothing private about this road, is 
there?” I asked T. B. M. 

“They were expecting 
‘hello’,” he replied. ‘““That’s why they 
stared. In the city if a man you don’t 
know greets you, you look for a police- 
man. It’s different here.” 

It seemed to me he said “here” as 
though he belonged to the place. 

We padded along at an easy pace. 
The sun was high and hot and we were 
feeling the first fatigue. Houses were 
few and far between, when suddenly 
by the roadside in a thickly wooded hol- 
iow we came upon the skeleton. That’s 
what the ruined house brought to my 
mind at sight. T. B. M. said curtly: 

“That means the end of the game 
for somebody.” 

Wind, sun, rain, and snow with the 
wear of years had seared the building 
with a tone of gray decay. The chim- 
neys stood staggering, and the shingles, 
shriveling on the roof, were falling 
away like bits of dry skin. Behind the 
house stood the roof frame and side 
walls of a barn, with a hay wagon, al- 
most hidden in vivid tall grass and lux- 
uriant weeds. The same growth flour- 
ished blithely all about the house, nod- 
ding at the lifeless windows, covering 
the walk, and creeping up to the porch. 
In the corner of the doorway the wind 
had piled dead leaves, and the door it- 
self hung wide open, revealing vacancy. 
It was like a sightless eye. 

But trees were growing ever taller 
and broader above it as if to conceal 
the house. When finally it should col- 
lapse into a heap, these same busy 
grasses and weeds would hide the 
mound, and the trees, casting kindly 
shade, would tempt a new settler. 

A short distance farther on we left 
the macadam and crossed country on a 
dirt wagon track. T. B. M. said we 


us to say 











had to do this to 
reach the hills. 
I felt I had 
proved him 
wrong by the 
map, or at least 
only half right, 
but yielded to 
what I called his 
superior coun- 
try birth and 
breeding. We 
approached — an 
italian. settle- 
ment of not 
more than eight 
houses and not 
less than twenty 
dogs. Six dogs 
vere loose and 
came running 
and barking to- 
ward us. The 
others were tied 
and yelped from 
their yards. 
‘“Do you 
think,” I asked 
him, taking a 
firmer grip on 
my cane, “that 
the dogs that are 
loose bark and 
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pened to tie up 
the wrong ones 
just the day we 
came out here.” 

“Let’s ask the 
dogs,” he said, 
as they came 
within three feet 
of us. 

He_ whistled 
seductively and 
began to address 
them by any dog 
name he could 
think of. ‘They 
spread about us 
and smelled at 
our heels for a 
few steps, then 
stood and kept 
observing eyes 
on us as we con- 
tinued on our 
way. 

‘*A good 
dog,” he enlight- 
ened me, “minds 
his own busi- 
ness. He'll nev- 
er bother you, 
if you mind 
yours.” 

“But if he 


don’t bite, or the ones tied up are that should think you are his business?” 


kind? Supposing, by mistake, they hap- 





“He does up to a certain point. Then 
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he stops. If a man did the same he’d 
save himself lots of trouble.” 

“TIL remember that,” I said, bran- 
dishing my cane, “and you see that the 
dogs remember it too.” 

When we came again upon a turn- 
pike we were feeling harder and breath- 
ing better than at any time since set- 
ting out. All the afternoon we kept 
going—through villages where every 
passerby stared at us, or we caught a 
glimpse of a curious, guessing woman’s 
face at a window. Children would halt 
in their play and lift up astonished 
eyes. Or we found ourselves in long 
reaches of green country, that got to 
seem lonely and remote as evening came 
furtively upon the land. 

Now the men were returning home 
from work. Women appeared on 
porches to meet them and would stop 
in their greeting to glance at the strang- 
ers in the road. To some men, who 
were near, we nodded. With others 
we merely exchanged looks—they won- 
dering what of us and we wondering 
what of them. A _ boy about four, 
togged in warlike Indian regalia, ap- 
peared in our path. As we came to- 
gether, he gazed at us with awe, for all 
his ferocious feathers and tin rifle. We 
passed and did not run him down, or 
kidnap the three feet of savagery. In 
a moment or two we turned and saw 
him standing in the road, looking after 
us, spellbound. 

“T’ll bet he goes home and tells his 
mother he saw two gipsies, or tramps.” 

The little Indian boy was the last 
person we saw for a long time. We 
were now in the plains at the foot of 
the big hills, which by way of welcome 
sent swiftly down a cold, fine wind that 
promised rain. We buttoned our jack- 
ets and walked faster. There was no 
sign of a house ahead, but we were de- 
termined not to go back on our tracks 
to find food and lodging for the night. 

We consulted the map to find the 
whereabouts of the nearest railway sta- 
tion, which stood on a single line of 
track and was not much bigger than 
two trunks. There was no one in the 
station, but a path from it took us to a 
house about fifty feet away, in which, 
as we had judged, the station agent 
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lived. We learned that less than a 
mile farther on we should find a good 
hotel. Here we had an excellent din- 
ner and went to bed at the children’s 
hour. The rain drummed on the roof 
of the veranda and gusts of wind 
wrenched the boughs of huge trees 
grouped like elders in front of the 
house. For all that, the world seemed 


strangely still to ears that missed the 
never-ending noise of the city. 


III 


SoME one has said it doesn’t matter 
whom you marry, you'll find within a 
month that you have married a wholly 
different person. Putting up in a 
strange village at nightfall is like get- 
ting married in so far that next morn- 
ing you wake in a wholly different 
place. Fortified with a breakfast we 
should have considered a luncheon on 
other days, we were on the road again 
at a quarter before eight. All trace 
of the rain had disappeared, except that 
the green of the land looked richer and 
warmer. 

This place was the most substantial 
we had seen since leaving the immediate 
suburbs of New York. Fitted snugly 
between the upper and lower levels of 
the hills we were gradually climbing, it 
had grown through a long stretch of 
years from being a farming community 
simply to be a neighborhood of hand- 
some country houses. “There were com- 
muters even this far out, and we all 
know how the tribe of the commuter 
doth increase. T. B. M. said it is im- 
possible to escape commuters, no matter 
where you go. He knew people who 
commuted between New York and 
Chicago. 

One of the houses here we decided to 
be good enough for every man, whether 
clerk or millionaire. We took a pic- 
ture of it for the benefit of all who are 
buying or building, or who may buy or 
build. Everyman’s House would suit 
any clerk we knew, and any millionaire 
could afford it. If it were only within 
our power, we reasoned, to have any 
clerk afford it and have it suit any mil- 
lionaire, we should have come nearer a 
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solution of one economic problem than 
most extant reformers. 

In this township, too, we found a 
Reformed Church, built in 1814, which 
gave us a clew to the probable age of 
the settlement, and a building that T. 
B. M. said was a model for a small 
factory in the country. The shape of 
the structure ana the dull warm red 
with which it was painted made one 
think of a Noah’s ark from Nuremberg. 
It stood against the shoulder of a ridge, 
crested with pointed cedar trees, that 
leaned in the wind, like the pikes of a 
phantom army on the march. 

We were moving among the human 
machinery just getting under way in 
this part of the world. Carters creaked 
along the road in heavy wagons, farm- 
ers and canvassers trotted by in bug- 
gies, children, fresh-washed and fresh- 
clothed, trooped to school. House- 
wives at their doors conferred with 
butcher, grocer, and baker. Are there 
any conversations more meritedly sol- 
emn and pondered than these? Shall 
she have beef or mutton, peas or beans, 
bread or rolls, and maybe some cake, 
even if it is only Tuesday. Arbitration 
delegates at The Hague cannot wear an 
expression of more deliberation and 
concern. 

For an hour or two we went through 
several embryonic towns, whose reason 
for being was the manufacturing inter- 
est at the spot, and whose houses were 
laid along with the regularity of pack- 
ing cases on a city sidewalk. Present- 
ly, almost before we were aware, these 
ready-made towns were far behind us 
and we found ourselves in close touch 
with the pageant of the hills. We were 
walking now in a new world, fresh and 
unspoiled as though it had been made 
the day before. Gazing over the valley 
we could see two, three, perhaps four 
farmhouses and barns, but they were 
so far away from one another and so 
tiny against the Goliath build of the 
mountains it was difficult not to think 
them make-believe. 

Troops of little cedars, standing here 
and there on a low roll of ground, had 
the mute pathos of a boy’s soldiers. 
And the stream whose contentious mur- 
mur had been leading us on the better 
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part of the morning, now tuned its 
notes more musically and coiled be- 


fore us, an arabesque in silver. 

Save for this the only sound was the 
whistle of a bird, flying across the sky 
hurriedly as if it had no time to waste. 
We came upon a graveyard, not bigger 
than a city lot, in this quietest of spots, 
and stopped to read the names on the 
stones. Only the members of two or 
three families rested here, and nearly 
all had lived to be very old. Two ap- 
ple trees stood at either side of it and 
the wind sprinkled the mounds with 
the petals of their blossoms. 

We must have been walking about 
five miles, and saw no human being, no 
horse, no cow, not even a dog. The 
land seemed fertile, but little or none 
of it was under cultivation. At length 
we reached a crossroads. Three houses 
stood in a rough triangle and a hundred 
yards up the hillside stood a _ small 
frame building which we knew to be a 
school, by the flag flying in front of it. 

A woman was sitting on the stone 
doorstep of one of the houses. She 
wore a gingham dress, a blue apron, 
and a dark blue sunbonnet. Her elbows 
were on her knees and_ her sharp 
face rested in the palms of her hands. 
Her eyes were fixed in a stare, as if she 
were w restling with some problem. 
She gave no sign of being conscious of 
our passing, though we looked straight 
at her. She was like a portrait after 
Rembrandt, and while we should prob- 
ably not be able to recognize her if we 
saw her again, the inscrutability of that 
face, half-shadowed in the bonnet, is 
not to be forgotten. 

“By George,” said T. B. M. when 
we were at a safe distance from her, “a 
woman must get lonely out here, no 
matter how used she is to it. I suppose 
she’s just got through dinner and is 
taking the air before beginning to wash 
the dishes.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but I’d like to know 
what she’s thinking about.” 

“Oh,” he replied promptly, ‘about 
what she’ll have for supper, or what 
work she'll do after the dishes. My 


wife says that a woman hasn’t got time 
to think of anything but work, no mat- 
The more 


ter how much help she has. 
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help, the more work. I tell her that’s 
the only thing that keeps her right. 
You see, women work just naturally. 
If they’re not working all the time, 
they get sick, or get in trouble. 

“Look back through the history of 
the race. Did men ever do anything, 
except loaf and smoke, unless they had 
to. The ancient man would go out 
and kill something for supper and he 
didn’t do anything else until provisions 
ran low. That is, he didn’t do any 
real work. He'd go hunting just for 
the fun of it, and when he got tired 
having fun he’d rest. The _ business 
man to-day works just as long as he 
has to, and then he rests. 

“A woman never rests. She works 
even when she goes on a vacation. I 
tell my wife, when I want to annoy 
her, that a woman can’t rest, because 
she can’t think. Consequently the only 
thing she can do is work.” 

“What does she say?” 

“She says if it wasn’t for women 
men would think so hard and con- 
tinuously that we'd still be living in 
caves and never would have heard of a 
finger bowl. Anything any man ever 
did, she says, he did for a woman. 
Even to making him believe he wants 
to marry her, I say. Then she tells me 
I’m always turning everything into a 
joke. Who says women have no sense 
of humor?” 


IV 


Art half past twelve we sat down by 
the roadside for the first time since set- 
ting out that morning. We had left the 
houses at the corners far behind, and 
had come to a region where we could 
throw a stone into thick and endless 
woods on any side. 

We were very hungry. The pros- 
pect of finding no place to get food 
made us feel we understood starvation 
as far as luncheon was concerned any- 
way. ‘Then our feet were beginning to 
be sore. Somehow that makes a man 
hungrier still. 

We were not loth to admit to each 
other that we were hungry, but the 
confession of sore feet did not come out 
till we had talked a good deal. It was 
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I who volunteered it, because it seemed 
only fair. He had been telling me all 
about his wife. 

They had been separated almost two 
days now, and he was showing he had 
not forgotten her. Whatever he said 
about women didn’t apply to her. You 
soon learn that when you hear a mar- 
ried man talk who is happy as well as 


seasoned. All women have the same 
deficient nature. His wife is an ex- 
ception. He doesn’t tell you this in 


crude words. 
to infer it. 

I felt he deserved my confidence and 
I told him my feet were sore. He 
looked sheepish and said his right foot 
had been acting strangely ever since ten 
o'clock. We decided, then, that while 
we could go on walking for the rest of 
the week, we would do better to make 
for the railroad so that we should be 
back in New York that night and on 
hand for business in the morning. 

“Even if we don’t find somewhere to 
eat?” I asked. 

“You can’t stand any hardship, can 
you?” he said, getting on his feet creak- 
ishly. 

We started again at a brisk pace, on 
the principle that it is better to walk 
fast when your legs begin to be stiff. 
Within the hour we came upon signs of 
a sparse settlement in a wooded hollow. 

Behind the first house we saw a man 
and woman studying intently some ob- 
ject the man had. As soon as they 
caught sight of us the woman walked 
into the house quickly and the man 
went down toward the barn. As we 
passed the house, we saw the woman’s 
pale face peering at us from behind a 
smutted window pane. 

“If they were Italians,” said T. B. 
M., “I should say they were making 
up the list for a Black Hand party 
from the way they act. But they’re 
Polacks. I guess they’re just shy of 
human beings.” 

When at last we came in sight of a 
road hotel, we wanted food so badly 
that we walked right up to the door in 
the face of five or six unpedigreed dogs 
that barked and yelped as they rushed 
toward us. 


“Get out of here,’ T. B. M. said, 


You are clever enough 
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between his teeth, “or I'll eat you. I 
mean it, too. Don’t I?” and he 
looked at me as witness. 

Two or three girls, daughters of the 
landlady, called the dogs off and we 
ascertained presently that we could 
have luncheon, but should have to wait 
until it was cooked. 

There is an atmosphere about any 
hotel that you feel before you are in- 
side the door five minutes. It is either 
attractive or repellent, no matter what 
the charges or the style of the establish- 
ment. In small houses it radiates to 
you directly from the host or hostess 
and in big hotels from the proprietor 
through his aides. In this place we 
were at home immediately. While the 
mother and her daughters bustled and 
chattered between the kitchen and the 
dining room, we sat outside and talked 
with a man employed in an iron mine 
near by. 

He was not working that day, though 
he didn’t tell us why, but he did say 
that he worked as little as he could. 

“They don’t work you hard over 
there,” he told us. “The hours ain’t 
bad, and they don’t drive you. They 
couldn’t afford to do it. Yes, I belong 
to the Union. I see a good life.” 

T. B. M. tried to give him some no- 
tion of the high pressure under which 
every man works, whether he be boss 
or laborer, on construction work in big 
cities. It came to the man as some- 
what of a revelation. For the first 
time in our lives we had met a work- 
ingman who said his work was easy. 
It was worth remembering. Then he 
began to inform us about the splendid 
hunting and fishing in the vicinity. 

While we were thus engaged, the 
rural free delivery wagon stopped at 
the door. The whole family ran out, 
alert, expectant. The driver grinned 
all over his round face. One of the 
girls got a picture post card from HIM. 
Her stifled cry of joy at sight of it 
inspired T. B. M. to say to me: 

“TIsn’t it great to see people happy?” 

She slipped away into the hall to 
read it all by herself, but her sister 
went breathlessly after her, asking: 
“What does he say? What does he 
say ?” 
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We had an excellent luncheon— 
plenty of good plain food and the spirit 
of a kindly, bustling hostess. When 
we had finished we asked if we might 
take a picture of the family. The girls 
skipped upstairs to change their dresses 
that they might look their best. When 
they returned inside of ten minutes, 
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each of them showed unmistakable 
signs of a hurried application of face 
powder. 


In a little while we were on our 
way again and T.B. M. said: 

“D’you notice the powder? And we 
thought we were in the wilds of the 
mountains.” A pause. “Are n't 
women wonderful ?” 

We had forgotten about sore feet 
and walked with new energy. Occa- 
sional farmhouses we saw, but they 
were set back far from the road and 
nestled among trees. The hills rose 
close to us on every side, thickly tufted 
with trees of varying tones of green. 

The afternoon was well worn away 
when we reached the railway station at 
which our walking ended. We found 
we had twenty minutes to wait and met 
a man who had been waiting there since 
eleven that morning. He called the 
place a “hole” and what he said of it 
in two swift sentences could only be 
printed in dashes. 

We gave him no further opening for 
conversation, nor did he appear to de- 
sire any, but continued to walk up and 
down like something in a cage. 

Just before the train arrived, an old 
native drove alongside in a surrey and 
began to talk to a man and his. wife 
who were waiting. “The woman said 
she had been to school in the neighbor- 
hood, but had not lived here since her 
marriage. 

“T don’t know you,” the ancient 
shrilled in his quavering voice, “but I 
know who you are. I’m one of the old 
boys. I was seventy-nine last Novem- 
ber. My sister was eighty-three. She 
died in March, an’ she gave a present 
of seventy-five dollars to each of my 
children and two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to me. She didn’t have any chil- 
dren. Now wasn’t that nice?” 

“What beautiful resignation!” T. B. 
M. whispered to me as we got aboard. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
(GG PEVENSEY, representative of a New York newspaper, on a trip into the 


Northwest, meets a young lady in a restaurant at Prince George who piques his 

curiosity. Later he obtains permission from his newspaper to accompany the Bishop 
of Miwasa on a tour over his wilderness diocese. As he is preparing for the journey, a 
request comes that he should call upon a Mrs. Mabyn at another hotel. There he sees 
again the girl of the restaurant and learns that she wishes to go into the wilderness on some 
mysterious errand and desires him to take her under his charge until she can join the Bishop 
at Miwasa Landing. On the way to the landing, Nick Grylls, a notorious and powerful 
“free-trader” of the district, is attracted to Natalie, the young lady. Garth resents his over- 
tures and Grylls sets himself to pick a quarrel with Garth. At the Landing Natalie has 
further encounter with Nick Grylls, in which the latter is much worsted. She and Garth 
start up the river on the steamboat. On the way Natalie tells the reason for her trip into 
the wilderness. She was married in a burst of girlish folly to Herbert Mabyn, a ne’er-do- 
well, who went straight from church to train to make a home in the Northwest. As nothing 
had been heard from him in weeks Natalie was now on her way to find and reclaim him. 
The steamboat runs aground and Garth and Natalie continue their journey in a half-breed’s 
wagon. They miss the Bishop again and buy a boat for the trip up the river. At Caribou 
Lake they meet a white boy who gives Natalie his shack. While resting there a York boat 
comes up the river manned by half-breeds. Garth and Natalie decide to continue the jour- 
ney on this boat and Charley insists on going with them. The breed captain of the boat 
crew attempts to delay them as much as possible and Garth finally takes command. Grylls 
overtakes them and in a storm on the lake attacks Garth. The latter overcomes him and 
leaves him on shore to make his way out as best he can. 


CHAPTER XII Natalie’s silence gave him no encour- 
agement. 

“But here,” he urged, “you could stay 
with the wife of the inspector of the 
mounted police while I go on and bring 
Mabyn back to you. I do not think 
you should put yourself in his hands.” 

“He would not come with you,” she 
said evasively. 

“T promise to bring him,” said Garth 
determinedly, “if he is alive.” 

“No!” she said with manifest agita- 
tion. “That is another reason!” 

“What is?” he asked mystified. 

“T—I could not have any trouble be- 
tween you,” she said in a low tone. 

“But I promise to bring him safely,” 
he said doggedly. 

She still shook her head. 

“T will go to the wife of the inspec- 


The Ninety-mile Portage 


HE Settlement is upward 
of three miles from 
Grier’s Point. Avoiding 
the houses for the pres- 
ent, Garth pitched his 
camp outside, well off 
the trail. The first thing they learned 
was that the Bishop had gone on. This 
time they were not surprised; there 
seemed to be a fatality in it. The old 
problem confronted Garth anew. 

“I think you should wait here,” he 
suggested to Natalie, ‘and let me ride 
on for you.” 

Natalie, as she always did when this 
question was brought up, merely looked 








obstinate. 

“It is likely we will miss him again at 
the Crossing,” Garth went on, “and I 
have learned there are only one or two 
cabins there and no white woman. It 
would be difficult for you.” 
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tor,” said Garth—‘‘a woman in such a 
position is sure to be the right sort— 
and I will explain our position frankly. 
She will be glad to take you in!” 
Natalie shot an odd glance at him. 
“T will not let you,” she said quickly. 
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“But why?” 

“The risk of the hu- 
miliation of a refusal is too 
great,” she said. “I do not 
doubt she’is a good wom- 
an; I’m sure she rises splen- 
didly to all the demands of 
her position up here. But 
she has a position to main- 
tain you see; no doubt she 
is bringing up girls. And 
me!” Natalie turned away 
her head. ‘Consider how 
extraordinary the story 
sounds! Only one woman 
in a thousand would be- 
lieve.” 

Garth turned a distressed 
face to her. “I have not 
taken care of you proper- 
ly,” he cried remorsefully. \ 

Natalie veiled her eyes Nw 
and her hand stole to her 
breast. “Let us not talk 
about that,” she murmured 
unevenly. 

Garth was perplexed and 
silent. 

Natalie recovered herself 
presently and looked at him 
with a misty shine in her 
eyes. “Why do you wor- ~ . 
ry?” she asked. “We’rea ~— ~ 
thousand times better off 
than we were yesterday, for 
you have laid our enemy by 
the heels! Why mayn’t I 
go on with you just the 
same as before? I cannot 
trust any one but you!” 

How was Garth to resist 
such an appeal? Besides, 
there was nothing else to do. 

He might have lodged a complaint 
against Nick Grylls at the barracks, but 
any investigation would have seriously 
delayed their journey, and a greater 
reason against it was his care for Na- 
talie’s good name. It was intolerable 
to him that the dear circumstances of 
their journey together should be made 
the subject of the common gossip of the 
North. It was better to let those who 
saw Natalie on the trail speculate as 
they chose, rather than give them an op- 
portunity to put their own coarse con- 
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struction upon the truth. He was well 
assured Nick Grylls would say nothing. 

For the same reason he decided to 
avoid the settlement altogether. ‘The 
two of them remained close in camp and 
Charley was despatched to purchase 
ponies and saddles and what was need- 
ful to replenish their stores. He re- 
turned with all they required and dur- 
ing the afternoon instructed Garth how 
to pack the ponies and “throw” the im- 
movable diamond hitch. Natalie in the 
meantime constructed a divided skirt for 
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herself, since side saddles are unknown 
in the North. 

Their route now lay over the ninety- 
mile portage to Spirit River Crossing. 
The road, Garth learned, was straight 
and, for the North, well traveled. 
There were no forks or cross trails, 
hence no possibility of their missing the 
way. They set off before daybreak 
next morning. The parting with Char- 
ley was a wrench all around, but Garth 
was firm in insisting that the boy must 
go back and put up his hay. In the 
North it is only too easy to drop one’s 
tools and start off on a jaunt. Charley 
bade them an abrupt good-by and bustled 
away to hide his tears. 

In the mystical gloom which, in 
northern latitudes, precedes the summer 
dawn, Garth and Natalie, each leading 
a pack pony, rode through the settlement 
which straggled for several miles around 
the shore of Moose Bay, a wide, shal- 
low arm of the lake, once navigable, but 
now given over to the wild fowl. The 
shacks were infinitely various, for in a 
land where every man builds for him- 
self, a house quaintly expresses the char- 
acter of its owner. But one thing was 
common to all; no one wasted any orna- 
ment on his dwelling and in the luxur- 
iant greenness of the northern summer, 
the grim, solid little houses were a re- 
minder of the coming cold. Natalie 
shivered at the aspect presented by the 
bare, huddling settlement before the 
dawn. 

Later in the day they passed the long, 
gradual climb over the height of land 
separating the great watersheds of the 
Miwasa and the Spirit. On the other 
side they came to a flat country of the 
same general character all the way. 

The riders, finding they could safely 
leave the packhorses to follow, had rid- 
den ahead to spy out grass and water 
for the noon spell. They were walking 
their horses over the turf bordering the 
trail, when suddenly from among the 
trees came with startling distinctness, 
the sound of a voice. They reined up, 
astonished. It was the gentle, ambling 


voice of a loquacious old man, and his 
conversation there in the wilderness was 
as quiet and intimate as chimney-corner 


talk. 
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“T should say half past eleven,” they 
heard. ‘When Mr. Sun sits down on 
yonder spruce tree we'll make a break. 
So work your jaws good, mother, old 
girl, and you, Buck, my dear, stop look- 
ing around like a fool and get busy! 


Meanwhile, we'll pack up the grub 
box.” 

Garth and Natalie smiled at each 
other. 


“Will you have a pipe of baccy now, 
Tom Lillywhite?” the same voice re- 
sumed. ‘Thanks, old man, don’t mind 
if I do! Is there any cut? No? 
Well, shave it close.” 

There was a pause here, while the 
speaker presumably filled his pipe. 
Then some one drew an audible sigh of 
content, and a kind of dialogue took 
place—though there was but the one 
voice full of quaint lifts and falls. 
Garth and Natalie, smiling broadly, lis- 
tened without shame. 

“Ah! a fine day, a bellyful of bacon 
and a pipeful of tobacco—would you 
change with a moneyed man, Tom 
Lillywhite?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir! Mebbe he 
don’t enjoy his grub as much as us, 
havin’ gen’ally the dyspepsy, but how 
about the winter, old sport, when we 
don’t fetch up at no stoppin’ house and 
has to make a bed in the snow, hey? 
It’s then a flannel bed gown looks good 
to old bones, let alone woolly slippers 
and a feather bed! Seems I wouldn’t 
kick ag’in the job of takin’ care o’ money 
in the winter time!” 

“Ah! g’long with you, Tom Lilly- 
white! You'd ’a’ been dead long ago if 
you had money! Swole up and bust 
with good eatin’, y’old epicoor! You'd 
be havin’ a pig killed fresh every week 
if you had money!” 

“Say, b’lieve I would cut some dash if 
I had money! I’d build me a house of 
lumber clear through, and I’d paint it all 
over, paint it blue! And I’d have saw- 
dust on the settin’-room floor and a brass 
spittoon in every corner! ‘Have a 
chair,’ I’d say to stoppers, not lettin’ on 
I was puffed up at all. ‘Have a ten- 
cent seegar. Don’t mention it! Don’t 
mention it! I get a case full in every 
fall!’ ” 


Here there was a jolly chuckle. 
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Their packhorses joining them noisily, 
the dialogue was cut short. 

“Some one comin’,” said the voice. 

Rounding the clump of bushes, Garth 
and Natalie found themselves in a grassy 
opening in the bush. A wagon stood in 
the center and two horses browsed. 
Immediately under the bushes an old 
man sat on the ground. They instinc- 
tively looked around for the other per- 
sons brought into his conversation, but, 
save for the horses, he was alone. 

At the sight of them his face lighted 
with the pleased naiveté of a child. 
“How do! How do!” he said immedi- 
ately, without getting up or raising his 
voice at all. ‘My horses are quiet. 
They won’t tech yours. The spring is 
down there at the foot of the spruce. 
Just blow up my fire a little and it will 
do for you.” He seemed to take them 
entirely for granted and spoke as if re- 
suming a dropped conversation. 

There was something very troll-like 
in the old figure, squatting on the 
¢round, in his bright, glancing eyes, in 
his incessant, matter-of-fact loquacity, 
and the slight, peculiar gesticulation 
with which he illustrated his talk. He 
was all of a color—high moccasins, 
breeches, shirt, and cap were weathered 
to the same grayish brown shade, and 
that much the color of his skin. Against 
a background of withered grass only his 
white hair would have been visible. He 
was like some good-tempered little fa- 
miliar of the forest. 

He stared hard at Natalie in his 
bright-eyed, impersonal way, and as soon 
as Garth, having made his horses com- 
fortable, came to build up the fire, he 
started in with his questions. 

“Where you going?” 

“Spirit River Crossing,” said Garth. 

“Thinking of settling?” 

Garth shook his head. 

“No, you don’t look like 
Company business, maybe ?” 

“No,” said Garth. 

“Police? Gov’ment survey! 

“Private business,” said Garth—his 
usual answer to the question direct. 

Baffled inquisitiveness, vice of the 
kindest natures, made the old man’s face 
ugly, and for a moment he looked like 
a wicked troll. For a little while he 


settlers. 


”’ 
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preserved an offended silence, but then, 
probably recollecting that he would hear 
the whole story at the Settlement, or 
simply because he could not keep still 
any longer, his face cleared and he 
resumed his engaging, inconsequential 
babble. 

“See that horse over there, the buck- 
skin? Best horse I ever had! ‘True 
buckskin! Mark the zebra stripes 
round his legs, miss, and the black stripe 
on his backbone. You can’t kill a buck; 
he’s got more lives than a cat. I call 
the old one Mother; she’s good-natured, 
she is!” 

“You're a freighter, I see,” remarked 
Garth as a leader. 

“Sure thing, stranger! Tom Lilly- 
white and his team is known to every 
settler in the country! Been here 
thirty-five year and always on the move! 
Never sleep the same place two nights 
going! ‘That wagon there and the grub- 
box is my home. It’s a variegated life!” 

Garth bethought himself that the old 
man would likely prove a_ valuable 
source of information. “You must 
know everybody in the country!” he 
said, feeling his way. 

“None better!” said Tom Lillywhite, 
bridling with pride. 

“Are there many white men at the 
Crossing?” asked Garth. 

“Quite a crowd,” said the old man; 
“eight or nine at the least. There’s the 
two traders, and Mert Haywood the 
farmer, and old Turner the J. P., and 
the priest, and the English missionary, 
and the schoolmaster; that’s seven. 
Then there’s old man Mackenzie—but 
you wouldn’t hardly call him a white 


man—smoked too deep and squaw- 
ridden.” 
“Ts that all?” said Garth, disap- 


pointed of his quest. 

“Well, there’s a sort of another. He 
doesn’t regularly belong to the Crossing, 
but he comes into the store for his goods 
once or twict a year. I forgot him— 
most everybody’s forgot him now. It’s 
Bert Mabyn.” 

Garth and Natalie pricked up their 
ears and their hearts began to beat. 

“I got good cause to know Bert 
Mabyn, too,” continued old Tom inno- 
cently, while the other two listened, ap- 
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prehensive of disclosures to be made. 
“But that’s all past. I don’t bear him 
no ill will now. He’s a cur’us chap, a 
little teched I guess, but as pleasant a 
spoken and amoosin’ a feller as another 
feller could want to have with him on 
the road! Want to hear about him?” 

Garth looked at Natalie dubiously. 
“Yes,” she said boldly. 

“Well, it was three years ago,” be- 
gan Tom Lillywhite with the zest of the 





true storyteller. ‘The gov’ment sent 
four surveyin’ parties in, and I had 
more’n I could do freightin’ from the 
Settlement to the different camps. It 
was rough haulin’, you understand, over 
the lines they cut through the bush, 
straight as a string over muskeg and 
coulee. You couldn’t load over twenty 
hundred weight, and sometimes you had 
to dump half of that and go back for it. 
But right good pay, gov’ment pay is. 

“T needed another team bad, and I see 
a good chance to get one on credit from 
Dick Staley, with the wagon and all, 
but I couldn’t get no white man to drive 
it for me. A breed, you understand, 
soon kills your horses on you! 

“Well, it might be I was settin’ out- 
side the French outfit, talkin’ it over,” 
he went on tranquilly, little suspecting 
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his 
charged for the two strangers, “when 
along comes a feller and asts for me. 


with what meaning story was 


Say, he was a sight! He was wearin’ 
black clothes, though it were a workin’ 
day, and all muddied and tore, showin’ 
the skin under; his coat was pinned 
acrost the neck, with a safety pin ’cause 
he hadn’t no shirt. He had a Sunday 
hat on, too—all busted. At the best, he 
weren’t no beauty; his teeth was out.” 


Natalie shuddered. 

Garth, suffering for her, could not 
bear to meet her eyes. “Perhaps you’d 
rather hear another story,” he suggested. 

She braced herself. “No! Go on!” 
she said. 

“Soon as I see him, I knew who he 
was,” continued old Tom, “for I hear 
the fellers talk about a white man that 
took passage up from the Landing on 
Phillippe’s boat. He let them pull him 
all the way, and when they got to 
Grier’s Point, he hadn’t no money. 
They took it out of his skin, and say, 
when a white man’s beat by a breed it’s 
good-day to him up here! In a hun- 
dred years he couldn’t live it down. 

“To you want to hire a man?’ says 
he mumbling-like; he was too far down 
to meet your eye, 











““H’'m! says I thoughtful, ‘I want 
a man,’ I says. 

“You should have heard the fellers 
laugh at that! They still talk about it! 
“Tom Lillywhite, he wants a man,’ they 
say. It’s quite a word in the country. 
“Tom Lillywhite wants a man!’ ”’ 

The old freighter went off into an 
interminable chuckling over the antique 
jest. 


ie 


It was inexpressibly painful to Na- 
talie to have Garth there, a witness to 
her humiliation, but she would not stop 
the storyteller, nor let Garth stop him. 

“However, thinks I, you can some- 
times make a man out of unpromisin’ 
mater’al,” he resumed. “And in the 
end I took him for his grub. That was 
Bert Mabyn. For three months I 
didn’t regret it; he was used to horses 
and was first-rate company on the trail. 
I didn’t give him no money—said he 
didn’t want none—but I fed him up 
good, and he soon got fat and sassy. [ 
give him other things, too. I couldn’t 
stand for the poor wretch a-shiverin’ by 
my fire in his buttoned up coat, so I give 
him blankets and afterwards an outfit of 
clothes. 

“What do you think was the first 
thing he ever ast me for ?—a razor and 
a glass! And every day after that he 
used to shave hisself—every day, mind 
you, if he was in the thickest part of 
the bush! And forever trimmin’ of his 
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“It’s DAMN LONESOME ! HE GRUMBLED. 
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nails and polishin’ of ’em to make ‘em 


shine! Wasn’t that remarkable? 

“He was a great talker. Nights 
around the fire he used to tell me all 
about himself. Seems he come of real 
high-toned folks outside, but went to the 
bad young. Said he come West three 
years before that again, full of good 
resolutions, which lasted just so long as 
his money. Since then he’d been a 


grub-rider round the ranches and dish- 
washer in hotels and, ’scusin’ your pres- 
ence, miss, worse than that—but he 
hadn’t no shame about it! 

“T liked the feller. He wasn’t no 
good, but he had that persuasive way 
with him! And he knew so much more 
than me! You’d think a man ’ud feel 
shame to tell such stories on himself, but 
no! he’d make out as you ought to like 
him for being such a good-for-nothing 
waster, and, by gum! in the end you 
did! Never see such a feller! 

“Well, all summer we traveled, me 
and him, him always behind me on the 
trail, and I hadn’t any fault to find. 
But come September I had a rush lot 
up to Whitefish Lake, and at the same 
time there was some stuff wanted in a 
hurry in Pentland’s camp over on the 
Great Smoky. So for the first time we 
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SHE PREPARED THE 
MUD FIREPLACE. 


divided. I sent him to Pentland’s over 
this very trail. 

“T got back long before he did. 
After a while word come from Pentland, 
where in thunder were the goods? It 
was after the first snow before Mabyn 
come back. He was a wreck and the 
horses were just alive and no more. He 
told a story how his wagon capsized in 
the river and he lost everything, but the 
whisky gave the lie to that. By and by 
we found he’d buried a keg of it, out- 
side the settlement. 

“In the spring, when it was too late 
to do anything, it all come out through 
a breed. Seems away up by Fort St. 
Pierre he met one of them crooked 
traders that sometimes sneaks acrost the 
mountains, and he sold him the stuff for 
a keg of rot-gut. When I hear that I 
was thankful he brought back the horses 
at all. The business near busted me, 
for I had to make good three hundred 
worth of groceries to Pentland and 
sacrificed the second team, ’count of the 
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shape they were in. That was 
what Bert Mabyn cost me!” 

“Didn't you have him ar 
rested?” asked Garth indig- 
nantly. 

Tom shrugged. ‘What 
were the use of that? The 
inspector was after me to 
prosecute, but it was too late 
to get my money back and put 
flesh on the horses—besides | 
was too busy. Of course it 
weren’t just the same as rob- 
bing me in cold blood,” he 
added in the tone of one who 
must be fair, ‘for it were the 
whisky, you see.” 

Natalie kept her face avert- 
ed from the old man. “And 
what has become of this man 
since?” she asked, steadily 
controlling her voice. 

“Oh, he hung around the 
Settlement, sponging on one 
and another till he 


were 
kicked out; then he come 
down to the breeds. It was 


a great honor for them to 
have a white man of any kind 
runnin’ after them, you see, 
so they put up with him. 
Then he drifted west, up Ostachegan 
way, and lately, I understand, he’s taken 
up a deserted shack he found on Clear- 
water Lake, away up on the bench there, 
northwest of the Spirit. There they tell 
me he lives all alone, but no one’s seen 
him in a dog’s age.” 


Garth and Natalie avoided everything 
beyond the merest commonplaces to each 
other until they were alone, and even 
after Tom Lillywhite, bidding them 
farewell, had driven off, chirping to his 
horses, it was a long time before either 
had the courage to make a move toward 
overcoming the ghastly constraint his 
story had caused between them. 

“Haven’t we heard enough?” said 
Garth quietly at last. ‘Need you go 
any farther?” 

Natalie had had time to pass her emo- 
tional crisis. She was very pale and her 
eyes were big, but she was now calmer 
than he. “I have heard enongh, sure- 
ly,” she said, “but after coming all this 
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way it would seem cowardly, wouldn’t 
it, to be satisfied with hearsay evidence 
—and there is still my promise to his 
mother.” 

Her tone impressed Garth with the 
utter hopelessness of trying to dissuade 
her. “But how can I let you expose 
yourself to—to what we may find!” he 
groaned, 

“T am not a child,” said Natalie 
quietly. “And I shall not quail at the 
mere sight of ugliness.” She turned 
away from him. “Besides,” she added 
in a lower tone, “you know the worst 
now, and that was the hardest thing to 
bear—your hearing it, I mean. No,” 
she went on, facing him again wistfully 
and valorously, “it promises to be very 
ugly, but then I undertook it, you see. 
I am going on.” 

They could not bear to meet each 
other’s eyes and, miserably turning their 
backs, affected to busy themselves with 
small tasks. Natalie, quivering with 
the shame of the lash all unwittingly 
applied by old Tom, longed with an in- 
expressible longing to have Garth with 
a hint or a look assure her that he loved 
her and so, thrusting the wretch Mabyn 
out of their charmed circle, reinstate her 
in her self-respect. But poor Garth in 
his clumsy, masculine delicacy thought 
that to obtrude himself at such a mo- 
ment would only hurt her more. He 
kept silent and averted his eyes, and 


Natalie, misunderstanding, tasted the 
very dregs of shame. 
CHAPTER XIII 
The Newly-Married Pair 
UT on the bosom of that in- 


finite prairie which rolls its un- 

measured miles north and west 
of the Spirit River, a last place of 
mystery and dreams, still unharnessed 
by the geographers, and reluctantly writ- 
ten down “unexplored” on their maps, 
two human figures were riding slowly, 
with their horses heads turned away 
from the last habitations of men. The 
prairie undulated about them like a 
sea congealed in motion—but seemingly 
vaster than the sea, for at sea the horizon 
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is ever near at hand, while here the very 
unevenness of the ground marked and 
fixed and opened up the awful dis- 
tances. 

The grass was short, rich, and 
browned by the summer sun, and it 
mantled the distant rounds and hollows 
with the changing lights of beaver fur. 
The only breaks in its expanse were 
here and there, springing in the shel- 
tered hollows, coppices or bluffs of 
slender poplar saplings, with crowding 


stems, as close and even as hair. ‘The 
leaves were yellowed by the first early 
frosts. 


The man rode ahead, slouching on 
the back of his wretched cayuse, with 
eyes blank alike of inward thought or 
outward observation. He was not yet 
forty years old, but bore the cast of pre- 
mature decay, more aged than age. 
What showed of his hair beneath his 
hat was sparse and faded and of his vis- 
ible teeth he had no more than a perish- 
ing stump or two left in his jaws. His 
discontented, satiated, exhausted mien 
had a strange look there in the fresh and 
potent wilderness. 

The girl who followed with a tra- 
voise dragging at her pony’s heels was, 
on the other hand, in harmony with the 
land. Of the extremes to which the 
breeds run in looks, she was of the rare 
beauties of that strange race. Her fea- 
tures were molded in a delicate definite 
harmony that would have marked her out 
in any assemblage of beauty, and the 
spirit of beauty was there, too. ‘There 
was actually pride and dignity under the 
arched brows—so capricious is Nature 
in shaping her wilder daughters—and 
in the deep, soft eyes brooded, even 
when she was happiest, a heart-disquiet- 
ing quality of wistfulness. 

She was happy now, and ever and 
anon she raised her eyes to the slouch- 
ing back of the man riding ahead with 
a look of passionate abandon in which 
there was nothing civilized at all. She 
was slenderer than the run of brown 
maidens, and her clumsy print dress 
could not hide the girlish, perfect con- 
tour of her shoulders. In her dusky 
cheeks there glowed a tinge of deep rose, 
testimony to the lingering influence of 
the white blood in her veins, 
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Topping a rise, the man paused for 
her to overtake him. 

“Here we are, Rina,” he 
differently. 

His voice was oddly cracked. His 
manner toward her expressed a good- 
humored tolerance. His eyes approved 
her casually; inner tenderness there was 
none. 

The girl apparently was sensible of 
no lack, but the breeds do not bring up 
their daughters to expect tenderness. 
Her eyes sparkled. ‘How pretty it is, 
’"Erbe’t!” she breathed. ‘“Ver’ moch 
good land!” She spoke the pretty, 
clipped English of the convent school. 

At their feet lay a shallow valley, 
hidden close until the very moment of 
stumbling upon it. In it lay a sparkling 
slough, but large enough to be dignified 
with the name of lake. It was some- 
thing the shape of a gourd, with a long 
end that curved out of sight below, a 
very girdle of blue velvet binding the 
waists of the brown hills. At their left 
the shores of the wider part of the lake, 
the bulb of the gourd, were, in unex- 
pected contrast to the bareness of the 
uplands, heavily wooded with great cot- 
tonwood trees and spruce. A grassy is- 
let ringed with willows seemed to be 
moored here like the barge of a wood- 
land princess. Away beyond, elevated 
on a grassy terrace at the head of the lake 
and overlooking its whole expanse, stood 
a tiny, weather-beaten shack, startlingly 
conspicuous in that great expanse of un- 
touched nature. Sheltered by the hills 
from the howling blasts of the prairie 
above and with wood, water, and unlim- 
ited game at its door, it was a wholly 
desirable situation for a northern dwell- 
ing—but it was seventy-five miles off 
the trail. 

The girl brought her pony alongside 
Mabyn’s and slipped her hand into his. 
“Tt is jus’ right!” she whispered. ‘We 
will be ver’ happy, ’Erbe’t!” 

He let her hand fall carelessly. 
damn lonesome!” he grumbled. 

All the shy boldness of an enamored 
girl peeped out of Rina’s eyes, as she 
whispered: “I’m glad it’s lonesome! I 
don’ want nobody to come—but you!” 

Mabyn was unimpressed. He struck 
the ribs of his tired pony with his heels. 


said in- 


“Tt’s 
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“Come on,” he said and led the way 
down the incline. 

Later, reaching the shack, on the 
threshold Rina spread out her arms 
with an unconscious gesture. “This is 
my home!” she cried. “I will jus’ love 
it!” 

Mabyn, looking around at the gaping 
walls, the empty panes, and the foul lit- 
ter, laughed jeeringly at her simplicity. 

The girl was too happy to feel the 
sting. 

“T will fix it!’ she said stoutly. “I 
will mak’ it lak an outside house. It 
will be as nice than the priest’s parlor 
in the Settlement!’ She clasped her 
hands against her breast in the intensity 


of her eagerness. ‘Jus’ you wait, 
’"Erbe’t! Some day I will have white 


curtains in the window! and a piece of 
carpet on the floor! and a holy picture 
on the wall! Oh! I will work so hard.” 

“Get about the supper, Rina,” said 
Mabyn shortly. 

She prepared the meal at the rough 
mud fireplace built across the corner of 
the shack, for they had no stove, and 
they ate, squatting on the floor in the 
breed fashion, for neither was there a 
table. Afterwards Mabyn dragged the 
bench—a relic of the former tenant and 
sole article of furniture they possessed— 
outside the door and sat upon it, smok- 
ing, yawning, looking across the lake 
with lack-luster eyes. 

Rina, having tidied up the shack, 
came to the doorway where she stood 
looking at him wistfully. Finally she 
hovered toward him—and retreated, and 
her hands stole to her breast. She was 
longing mightily to sit beside him, but 
she did not dare. In a breed’s wife it 
would have been highly presumptuous 
and would very likely have been re- 
warded with a blow, but Rina had a 
dim notion that a white man’s wife had 
the right to sit beside him—still she was 
afraid. 

In the end her desire overcame her 
fears; drifting hither and thither to- 
ward the bench like a frond of thistle- 
down, she finally alighted on the edge 
and her cheek dropped on his shoulder. 
The act must have been subtly suggested 
by the tincture of white blood in her 
veins, for it is not a redskin attitude. 
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The man neither repulsed nor welcomed 
her. 

“’Erbe't,” she whispered, ‘my head 
is so full of things 1 am near crazy wit’ 
thoughts! And my tongue’s in a snare; 
I cannot speak at all!” 

Mabyn’s only comment was a sort of 

grunt, which meant 


_ a anything—or noth- 
™ ing. 
i Rina was encour- 
N 4 aged to creep a little 
My closer. “Oh, ’Er- 
I 


be’t, I love you!” 
she whispered. “I 


am loving you every 




















“UNTIL DEATH,” 


minute! I so glad you 
’Erbe’t!” 

“You're all right, Rina,” he said pat- 
ronizingly. ‘I never was one to make 
much of a fuss about a woman.” 

Little by little gathering courage, she 


began to pour out her soul for the man 


marry me, 
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she loved. “I never love any man but 
you, ’Erbe’t,” so ran the naive confes- 
sion; “the breed boys, they always come 
aroun’ and show off. I not lak them. 
They foolish and dirty; they eat same 
lak cocouche and they know not’ing, but 
they think themself so fine. They mak’ 
me sick! My mot’er say tome: ‘You 
eighteen year old, Rina; w’en you go to 
marry?’ I say to my mot’er, ‘I never 
marry a pig-man; I want to stay to 
you.” 

Her voice changed, borrowing the 
soft, passionate music of the nightingale 
she had never heard. “Then, bam-bye, 
w’en the spring come an’ we pitch by 
Ostachegan creek, 
an’ the crocus flow- 
ers are coming up 
on Sah-ko-da-tah 
prairie so many as 
stars in the sky— 
then you come by 
our camp, ’Erbe’t, 
and you so poor 
an’ sick I feel ver’ 
bad for you! An’ 
you talk so pretty 
and know so moch, 
my heart’ him fly 
straight out of my 
breast like a bird, 
"Erbe’t, an’ perch 


HE SAID QUIETLY. 


on your shoulder, an’ him go everywhere 
you go, an’ I got no heart any more. I 
empty lak a nest of a bird in the snow- , 
time! 

“ic ss as - ee sh , 

So you stay to us,’ she went on, 
“and I mad to see all the men mock at 

’ ’ i 

you, an’ treat you bad, an’ mak’ you 
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eat after all have finished, and mak’ you 
lie outside the fire. They t’ink them- 
self better than a white man, hey! All 
the time you ask me to come away from 
the camp with you, an’ you t’ink I don’ 
want to come, but you don’ know. 

“IT t’ink I mos’ not let you see I love 
you. So I mak’ show I don’ care at all. 
An’ it hurt me ver’ moch in my empty 
breast, “Erbe’t. Bam-bye you marry 
me, an’ I so scare and happy lak I was 
lose my head! Four days I married 
now! You not mad at me, ’Erbe'’t, 
cause I mak’ you marry me?” 

He shrugged. ‘“‘What’s the diff?” he 
said carelessly. 

Rina dared to let her arm creep 
around his shoulders. “But bam-bye 
you ver’ glad you marry me,” she whis- 
pered. “For I mak’ me ver’ nice! I 
white woman now. I go no more to 
the breeds. I spik only Engliss now; 
we will sit in chairs and eat pretty with 
knives and forks and always say good 
morning and good night, lak white peo- 
ple. ’Erbe’t, you will teach me all the 
ways of white people, lak they do out- 
side? I want so bad to be ver’ nice, 
just lak white woman!” 

“Sure!” said Mabyn vaguely. 

Rina was silent for a_ while. 
“°Erbe’t,” she said at last, “you never 
tell me about your folks; about your 
house where you live outside. Please 
tell me.” 

He muttered and writhed uncomfort- 
ably on the bench. ‘“What’s the use of 
bringing that up,” he said at last. “You 
wouldn’t understand if I tried to tell 
you.” 

“Loving makes me onderstan’ moch,” 
she softly pleaded. 

He was silent. 

“Have you any sisters 
’Erbe’t?” she gently persisted. 

“No,” he said. 

“Your mot’er, she is not dead?” 

“No.” 

“She mos’ be ver’ nice, I think.” 

“She’s a lady!” he blurted out, in an 
odd tone. 

_ Rina nodded wisely. 

that is,” she said. “A lady is a ver’ nice 
woman.” Her voice dropped very low. 
“°Erbe’t,” she whispered, with infinite, 
passionate desire in her voice, stroking 


outside, 


“T know what 
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his cheek, “will you teach me to be a 


lady ?” 

He laughed. “You ‘tend to 
work about the place,” he said, 
don’t bother your head over that.” 

Tears slowly welled up in Rina’s eyes 
and stole one after another down her 
cheeks. “I do so ver’ moch want to be 
a lady,” she whispered, more to herself 
than to him. He did not know she 
wept, she was so still. 

By and by she raised her head and 
shook the tears away. “To-morrow, I 
will begin to fix things nice for you, 
’Erbe’t,” she said with renewed soft ten- 
derness. 


your 
“and 


He vented his hopeless, jeering 
chuckle. “Nice!” he echoed. “My 
God! Rina! What are you going to 


begin on?” 

“I show you!” she said eagerly. “I 
have a whole tanned buckskin; my 
father give to me when I go away, and 
my mot’er, she give silk, all colors. I 
make seven, eight, maybe ten pair of 
glove with cuffs, and work them with 
silk flowers! No woman can work so 
good with silk than me! I work all the 
time there is light, and when all are done 
I get forty dollar in trade at the store! 
And I buy cartridges and traps and 
grub and another skin to work. Not 
any more will you be poor, ’Erbe’t!” 

“Lord! How will we ever drag out 
the winter in this God-forsaken spot!” 
he grumbled—unconsciously shifting the 
initiative to her shoulders. 

Her arm tightened about him. 
will do fine!” she said eagerly. “We 
will mak’ moch money. There is no 
plentier place for fur and we will have 
it all! Me, I can set traps and snares 
as good as Michel Whitebear. Maybe 
I will get a silver fox, or a black one. 
I know the fox! In the spring we will 
have plenty good credit at the store. 

“We can travel to the Settlement 
then, and you will not’ be lonesome. 
There are many white men. We could 
stay in the Settlement all summer, and 
I would cook meals for the freighters 
and the travelers and mak’ more money. 
I am a good worker, ’Erbe’t. Every- 
body say so!” 

Mabyn partly roused himself. ‘“That’s 
not a bad idea,” he said. ‘Under cover 


“We 
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of the restaurant, it would be dead easy 
to run in a little whisky over the Berry 
Mountain trail, and make a pot of 


money! Fifty cents a drink, by Gad!” 

Rina drew away from him. “I will 
not help you do that, ’Erbe’t,” she said 
quietly. 

“You'll do what I tell you to do,” he 
said coolly. 

Rina remained silent. Her breast 
heaved and trembled with terror at her 
own temerity in defying her husband, 
but there was both firmness and _re- 
proach in her attitude. It was more 
than the weak Mabyn could bear for 
long in silence. 

“Good God!” he burst out. “Have 
I married a breed to tell me what I 
ought to do and ought not to do! _Bet- 
ter learn once for all, my girl, that I’m 
the head of this outfit and I mean to do 
whatever I damned please!” 

Rina sat gripping her hands together 
in her lap to control their trembling. 
Her head was bowed. “I am only a 
breed girl,” she said. “You are my ’os- 
ban’, and you can beat me, and you can 
kill me, but I would not cry out, or 
think bad of you. But you cannot mak’ 
me help you to mak’ a pig of you again. 
I will mak’ you to have good credit, an’ 
to be a rich and strong man, an’ you 
can go back and spit on the poor breeds 
that mock you before. I will not help 
you trade in whisky; whisky mak’ you 
poor an’ sick an’ crazy!” 

Mabyn got up. “God! Women are 
all alike, white or brown!” he muttered 
indifferently. “Come on in.” 

But he had yielded the point. 
regeneration of Herbert Mabyn 
been undertaken. 


The 
had 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Meeting 


\ ' THEN Garth and_ Natalie 
reached the brow of the last 
hill and Clearwater Lake 

stretched vividly below them, they had 

no eyes for the loveliness of the pros- 
pect. The little hut at the head of the 
water far to the left was the first thing 


(To be continued.) 
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they saw, and it was charged with a 
significance that obliterated everything 
else. Facing the early sunlight, it stood 
revealed with startling distinctness and 
even at that distance had a ghastly look, 
gray, artificial and decayed in the midst 
of the mellow autumn loveliness all 
about. 

“T will picket the packhorses down 
at the edge of the water,’ Garth said, 
“and we'll ride on without them. It 
will give us an obvious excuse to return 
immediately.” 

Natalie scarcely heard. Her eyes 
were fixed on the distant shack. ‘What 
do you suppose it hides from us?” she 
whispered. “Death, misery, or dis- 
grace?” 

Garth could scarcely forbear groan- 
ing in the pain of his solicitude for her. 
“Oh, Natalie!” he said hoarsely. “I 
haven’t done right to expose you to 
this!” 

“T made you!” she said quickly. “Be- 
sides, it’s not a question of right or 
wrong. As you said we would, we 
have only done the best we could, un- 
der the circumstances that arose.” 

“At least let me ride on ahead a lit- 
tle,” he begged. “You stay with the 


outfit. I will hurry back.” 
She shook her head. “I couldn't 
stand the suspense,” she said simply. 


“Do not be afraid on my account,” she 
added; “merely looking with my out- 
ward eyes at something that always 
faces me within won’t hurt me. Come 
on!” 

But presently she reined up her pony 
again and, turning a pair of brimming 
eyes on him, extended her hand. 
“Garth,” she murmured, “I—I would 
like to thank you—but I can’t!” 

“Don’t!” he begged. 

“Whatever we find down there,” she 
said wistfully, “it can’t make any differ- 
ence, can it? We will still be the same 
partners of the trail?” 

Garth went pale to his lips, but he 
contrived to smile at her. He took her 
hand and looked at her full. “Until 
death,” he said quietly. 

She drew her hand away, with a deep 
breath. ‘Come on,” she said. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to face it!” 
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EVERAL years ago a friend 
of mine inherited a_ small 
fortune. He was a young 
man who had never had much 
money to spend and who had 
looked with envious eyes upon 

a wealthy neighbor who lived in luxu- 
rious elegance and spent money lavishly. 
When my young friend, therefore, un- 
expectedly found himself the possessor 
of several thousand dollars in ready 
cash, he saw in it only a means of en- 
joying the good things his wealthy 
neighbor enjoyed and an opportunity to 
indulge his appetites as he saw fit. 

He did not stop to consider that the 
expenditures of his wealthy neighbor 
were confined to the earnings of a well- 
invested principal which was not en- 
croached upon. He thought only of 
the moment. He drew upon his own 


principal and spent it with wasteful 
extravagance until one day the mail 
brought him a notification from his 
bank that his account was overdrawn. 
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His last dollar had been spent and his 
entire inheritance dissipated. 

We of the United States have done 
with our wild game precisely what the 
young man did with his fortune, except, 
let us hope, we have come to our senses 
and a realization of our wasting in- 
heritance before the last of it has been 
lost, and in time, if we take heed, to 
save a portion of it. Almighty God 
gave us a country abounding in vast 
natural resources, and we have not only 
given ourselves over to extravagance, 
but wastefulness. We have not con- 
fined our expenditures to our income 
but have been lavishly drawing upon the 
principal of our inheritance, never halt- 
ing in our wild career to think that the 
end of it must at some time be reached. 

Every native-born white man in the 
United States had his origin in a fore- 
father who came from the Old World. 
Most of our first settlers belonged to 
what is known over there as the middle 
class. In Europe the middle class is 
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not permitted to hunt, 
save by rare and special 
permit from some baronial 
possessor of a landed es- 
tate. ‘he game preserves 
are owned and held by 
the “upper class” and are 
strictly guarded against 
poachers. ‘Che gamekeep- 
ers on the various estates 
estimate carefully the 
amount of game within 
their preserves, and the 
owner does not deplete his 
stock so far as to threaten 
its extermination. 

Our forefather settler 
when he was on “the 
other side” envied the spe- 
cial hunting privileges en- 
joved by the upper class. 
When he landed in Amer- 
ica he found no such re- 
striction. He could kill 
wherever he pleased, and 
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he went at it with a will. 
He forgot that all things 
have an end, and wild 
game is no exception. His sons (our- 
selves) have been as foolish and waste- 
ful as he; we did not attempt to restrain 
ourselves until at length we found some 
of our assets entirely gone and those that 
remained dangerously near the vanishing 
point. 

It was foreordained that with the 
settlement of America much of its wild 
game must be destroyed. ‘The plains 
could not support wheat fields and herds 
of wild buffalo at the same time. 
Wheat is of greater economic value 
than bison, and the herds had to be 
decreased as colonization and _ civiliza- 
tion advanced. ‘This was to have been 
expected wherever lands were adapted 
to agriculture or commerce, but it was 
gross extravagance and greed that led 
to the practical extinction of the buffalo, 
for aside from agricultural lands we 
have wide ranges admirably adapted to 
the sustenance of the bison and of little 
other use. In our short-sighted, waste- 


ful slaughter of this useful animal we 
lost a valuable asset, therefore, which 
with a little forethought and care might 
have been retained. 
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THE BUFFALO. 


There is, in fact, scarcely a State in 
the Union that does not contain wide 
areas of territory not adapted to agri- 
culture, and valuable only as forest 
land, where not too barren even for 
that. Nearly all of these areas will 
maintain considerable numbers of the 
various species of wild game animals 
indigenous to the region. But, as a 
matter of fact, such areas in the East- 
ern, Middle, and Middle Western 
States are practically uninhabited by the 
larger game animals which they should 
support, save here and there a few deer; 
even in the vast, unutilized ranges of 
the Rocky Mountains many species have 
become extinct, or are on the point of 
extinction. 

For example, one of the noblest of 
our big game animals, the wapiti, or 
American elk, which formerly ranged 
throughout our Northern States and 
Canada, is now practically extinct east 
of the Mississippi, save perhaps a few 
stragglers which still inhabit northern 
Michigan. Our eastern mountain re- 
gions, such, for instance, as the Adiron- 
dacks, the Green Mountains, and the 
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ranges of Pennsylvania, should form 
ample cover for them, and would sup- 
port .them to-day had proper means 
been taken in time for their protection. 
Some sixty years ago the last of the 
wapiti in the East was killed in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In spite of its former wide range, 
the only States in which elk exist to-day, 
save a few scattered ones, too few to 
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years no attempt was made by our legis- 
lators to protect it. This protection, 
however, did finally come. In sections 
where all hunting was prohibited the 
deer began gradually to return. 
Thoreau tells of a deer seen near Con- 
cord, Mass., in the year 1770, be- 


lieving at the time he wrote (1853) 
that it was the last that would 
visit the eastern part of the State. 


ever 
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take into consideration, are Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 


ington, and Wyoming, with the possible 
few in Michigan. Even in the States 


where they are the most numerous, they 
have been reduced almost to the passing 
point. Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and 
South Dakota are the only States in 
which they may be hunted. 

The Virginia deer, in its several 
varieties, has fared somewhat better, 
though in many sections of the country 
even this species has disappeared. ‘The 
early settlers slaughtered the deer ruth- 
lessly, and until comparatively recent 
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THE FATE THAT THREATENS THE MOOSE. IN DISTRICTS WHERE 
REIGNED SUPREME. 


deer are straggling back again, and 
prospering, under a perpetually closed 
season in Massachusetts, and it is es- 
timated that there are now five thou- 
sand in the State. 

When I was a boy in Orange 
County, New York, no deer had been 
seen in that part of the State for more 
than a generation. Within the last 
ten years a few have appeared in the 
hills. This is the general condition in 
the States and sections where they have 
been protected for a considerable period, 
and it is estimated that some sixty thou- 
sand were killed last year in States east 
of the Mississippi River, where adequate 
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protection has permitted them to in- 
crease and where open seasons are now 
established. 

Varieties of the mule deer are to be 
found in the West, and in some of our 
Rocky Mountain States are quite numer- 
ous, but open seasons of too long dura- 
tion and too large numbers permitted 
individual hunters are resulting in an 
astounding and rapid decrease. A _ re- 
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moose before the slaughter had so far 
diminished the numbers as to place this 
valuable game animal in danger of im- 
mediate extermination. We formerly 
had moose in New York, but long ago 
they were driven out or killed. Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Idaho all maintain 
a perpetual close season on them, and I 
am informed that they are increasing 
in some sections of these States, though 
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NOT A SLAUGHTER-HOUSE—MERELY THE END OF A“ SUCCESSFUL” OREGON 
DEER HUNT. 


liable guide made me an estimate not 
long since of twenty thousand deer in 
a certain territory in Colorado one hun- 
dred and fifty miles square. In that 
territory seven thousand deer were 
killed in the year 1909. It is not dif- 
ficult to calculate how long a time will 
be required to eliminate the twenty 
thousand still remaining, at that rate. 
Other sections are suffering equally, 
and unless more stringent laws are 
passed and enforced the mule deer will 
in a few years become as scarce as elk. 

Fortunately the Canadian Govern- 
ment and our own States of Maine and 
Minnesota passed protective laws for 


so slowly that several years must elapse 
before they will become — sufficiently 
numerous to warrant hunting them. 

In others of our States where they 
formerly existed there are now none at 
all, or so few that they may be said to 
have passed forever. In Maine, Min- 
nesota, and Canada they are gradually 
but surely decreasing. The Alaskan 
moose, a somewhat different variety 
from our Eastern moose, has suffered 
greatly through the gold rush to the 
Klondike, and the numbers are sadly 
lessened, though for the present, at 
least, we may not fear its extermination. 

The caribou has practically disap- 
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peared from the United States and from 


wide areas of Canada. ‘This is essen- 
tially a Northern animal, but some of 
our States, bordering Canada, formerly 
supported the woodland species in large 
numbers. The relentless hunter, how- 
ever, has completed his slaughter so far 


as we are concerned, and it is unlikely 


that we shall ever again see this splendid 
animal south of the international line, 
save in very limited numbers. 

New Brunswick, Ontario, and Que- 
bec, however, have fortunately protect- 
ed the woodland caribou so far as still 
to be able to continue open hunting sea- 
sons, and Newfoundland boasts consid- 
erable herds, though these, too, have 
been much reduced through _ indis- 
criminate killing. Before a limit was 
put upon the bag, hunters from the 
United States and Great Britain, fall- 
ing in with migratory herds, slaughtered 
the animals to the extent of their am- 
munition and left the carcasses to rot. 


Clearing Out the Caribou 


Even the barren ground caribou of 
the farther North have suffered a large 
decrease since Indians have come into 
possession of modern repeating rifles. 
A Hudson Bay Company factor in 
Labrador once boasted to me that with 
the assistance of two Indians he slaugh- 
tered over three hundred from one herd 
in a single afternoon. Comparatively 
few of these were utilized for food. 
Less than a hundred of them were so 
much as skinned. The sinews and 
tongues were taken from the balance 
and the carcasses abandoned as food for 
the wolves. A marked decrease has 
taken place in the Labrador herds since 
my first visit to the peninsula in 1903. 

The barren ground caribou west of 
Hudson Bay have probably not dimin- 
ished to the same extent as in Labrador, 
though they, too, have suffered. This 
animal, like the musk ox, is particularly 
favored by nature in the fact that its 
habitat is desolate and isolated sections 
of the North. This will save it, as no 


protecting laws could, from eventual or 
at least early destruction. 

Formerly large numbers of antelope 
ranged over our Western country from 
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the Missouri River to the Rocky and 
Cascade Mountains and from Mexico 
to Saskatchewan. Now there are so 
few of them that the most careful pro- 
tection is necessary to preserve the 
species from extermination. Even the 
slowest of our States to pass restrictive 
hunting laws have been awakened to a 
realization of this fact, and beginning 
with the season of 1909 complete pro- 
tection was given the antelope in the 
United States. It is a pity that this 
was so long delayed, but if these laws 
are strictly enforced we may hope that 
they have come in time to save one of 
the finest of our game animals. 

Mexico, to be sure, still permits their 
hunting, as does Saskatchewan, but with 
permanent close seasons elsewhere on 
the continent, the antelope should soon 
show increase in numbers. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, however, to watch 
poachers in secluded regions of the 
Western mountains, and poaching may 
be sufficient to delay visible increase for 
many years where the stock upon which 
to build is so reduced. 

As an illustration of the rapid de- 
crease of antelope, the state game war- 
den of Colorado estimated twenty-five 
thousand within the limits of that State 
in 1898, while ten years later, in 1908, 
the game commissioner placed the num- 
ber at two thousand. ‘There are prob- 
ably, all told, not to exceed sixteen or 
seventeen thousand remaining in the 
United States to-day, and approximately 
two thousand in Saskatchewan. 

In reference to poaching, a few wild 
buffaloes—estimated at twenty-five— 
still exist in some of the Western 
States, but there is no hope that they 
will ever be permitted to propagate. 
When I was in Utah in 1907 a reliable 
man told me that he had seen wild 
buffalo on two or three occasions during 
the previous year in Wyoming, and had 
found the head of one which had been 
killed by poachers not a week before he 
found it. In 1908 one of my friends 
from the East, hunting in Montana, 
found the remains of a freshly killed 





buffalo. 
These, the last wild stragglers of the 
mighty herds that once ranged our 


Western country, unconscionable poach- 
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ers will give no chance for life. It 
may be said, therefore, that the buffalo 
is extinct, save for the few in captivity, 
a small number in restricted reservations 
like Yellowstone Park, the little herd 
purchased by Canada, and a related but 
somewhat different species in the far 
Northwest. 

The mountain goat is another animal 
that has been mercilessly hunted down, 
and unless every State where it is still 
to be found promptly stops all hunting, 
it is doomed to early extinction in this 
country. Idaho, Montana, and Wash- 
ington are now the only States maintain- 
ing open seasons for the goat. In 
Alaska, the Yukon, and the unorganized 
territories of northwestern Canada, a 
good many of them still remain, how- 
ever, and in all these sections hunting 
is permitted. Their strongholds are 
almost inaccessible, and only the hard- 
iest sportsman will venture to follow 
them; in these far-away retreats they 
will doubtless hold their own for some 
time to come. 


Prince of Big Game Animals 


Perhaps of all our big game animals 
the one most attractive to sportsmen 
and most prized by the successful hunter 
is the mountain sheep. ‘‘Unfortunate- 
ly,” writes Dr. William T. Hornaday, 
“it is only those who have made the 
acquaintance of this animal in life, and 
upon its own ground, who have a fair 
conception of its character. Neither 
from the best mounted museum speci- 
mens, nor from the best living examples 
that have been shown in zodlogical gar- 
dens, can the observer learn the true 
character of this hardy mountaineer, in 
whose anatomy strength is combined 
with agility to an extent which is noth- 
ing short of marvelous. 

“Its home is the loftiest rimrock of 
the high mountain plateaus, or the most 
rugged and forbidding bad lands of the 
middle altitudes. In summer its favorite 
pastures are the treeless slopes above tim- 
ber line, and in winter it paws through 
the snows of the mountain meadows to 
reach the tallest spears of grass. When 
the raging storms and deep snows of 
winter drive the elk and deer down into 
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the valleys for food and shelter, the 
mountain sheep makes no _ perceptible 
change of locality. All the year round 
this animal is both well fed and well 
clad, and its savory flesh invites constant 
pursuit and attack from the mountain 
lion, and hunters both white and red. 
Unlike its dull-witted neighbor, the 
mountain goat, the mountain sheep is 
wide-eyed and wary, and difficult to ap- 
proach.” 

There are seven distinct varieties of 
mountain sheep classified by scientists, 
distributed through the higher moun- 
tain regions from Alaska, through Brit- 
ish Columbia, southward through the 
United States into Mexico. Within the 
United States we have three, and prob- 
ably four, of these varieties, the most 
numerous of which is that familiarly 
known as the Big Horn of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

There was a time when mountain 
sheep were very plentiful, but as _rail- 
roads brought into comparatively easy 
reach the remote fastnesses which they 
inhabited, sportsmen swarmed to the 
slaughter, eager to secure trophies of an 
animal which they deemed the greatest 
prize of the chase. The natural result 
was a rapid decrease in numbers, until 
in many sections it was practically ex- 
terminated, and to-day laws prohibit their 
killing in all States save Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Idaho. 
Even Mexico has recently put a stop to 
sheep slaughter, and if the four States 
above named are to preserve any of them 
within their boundaries they will have 
to act quickly and decisively. 

As we have learned by experience, it 
is not wise to delay action in the protec- 
tion of game animals until the animals 
have been so reduced in numbers that 
extinction is threatened. Colorado has 
met with marked success in its protec- 
tion of sheep, and if all killing is pro- 
hibited in all States for a few years, we 
may hope to find ourselves in a position 
where brief open seasons may again be 
established with safety. 

Closed seasons have been established 
for bear in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 


Quebec, and for brown bear in Alaska. 
Nowhere else have the bears of any spe- 
cies received legal protection, and in 
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wide areas of the United States they 
have passed away never to return. Va- 
rieties of the black bear once inhabited 
all the forest regions of North America. 
To-day they can be found only in widely 
separated and more or less remote re- 
gions, save perhaps in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where considerable numbers have 
evaded the hunter. 

The grizzly, the noblest of all the 
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bear family found within the borders of 
the United States, is rapidly diminish- 
ing in numbers, and the time is probably 
not far distant when none will remain 
between the Canadian and the Mexican 
boundary lines. A guide in Colorado 
writes me, “Bear and deer are decreas- 
ing in this locality at an astonishing rate. 
There are probably not over thirty griz- 
zlies living within a circuit of seventy- 
five miles of this place, and last year 
ten were killed by myself and others.” 
Another guide in the same State says 
that probably ten grizzlies inhabit his 
section, a region similar in extent, and 
that three were killed there during the 
year 1909. This condition generally ex- 
ists throughout the Rocky Mountains 
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wherever grizzlies are found, and ‘it can 
be readily understood that with such a 
rate of destruction the animal will in a 
very short time disappear. 

The story of the “game hog” is too 
familiar to dwell upon. We all remem- 
ber with disgust photographs published 
in sporting journals and newspapers of 
long rows of deer hung up after a day’s 
slaughter. These were examples of the 





THAT FELL TO HIS GUN. 

dissipation of our inheritance. Our law 
makers were not generally sportsmen, 
and they took no steps to interfere with 
or prevent the wanton destruction un- 
til sportsmen’s clubs organized and 
forced the issue, but this was very late 
in our history—almost too late to save 
the animals. 

The game hog resented the interfer- 
ence. He wished to satisfy his thirst 
for blood, and made no bones of it. 
Even to-day we find short-sighted people, 
who should know better, bringing in- 
fluence to bear to prevent legislative ac- 
tion in the direction of perpetual close 
seasons for the protection of animals and 
birds until such time as increase in the 
game will warrant open hunting seasons. 
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‘‘GOOD SPORT” IN OREGON. 


As previously stated, we were very 
slow in this country to take up the ques- 
tion of game protection at all. It began 
with closed seasons and a few months of 
open season each year. Gradually the 
length of the open season was shortened, 
until in some regions specified animals 
may be hunted only on one or two days 
during the twelve months. 

The next step was the bag limit re- 
striction, initiated by Iowa in 1878 and 
since generally adopted elsewhere. For- 
merly a hunter might go into the woods 
during open season and kill as many 
animals as he saw fit. The insatiable 
glutton took advantage of the freedom 
permitted him, and killed indiscrimi- 
nately, making it necessary to pass laws 
restricting each hunter to a specified 
number of animals or birds. 

Even the close season and the limited 
bag did not prove sufficient to strike a 
balance. In spite of the laws game con- 
tinued to decrease. Many more animals 
were killed each year than were born, 
for with a rapidly growing and spread- 
ing population, the army of sportsmen 
going into the woods multiplied pro- 
portionately. Repeating arms became 


popular, superseding single shot and 
muzzle-loading guns, and then came the 
high-power rifle, with its long range and 
deadly, soft-nosed bullet, each improve- 
ment militating against the game. 

Laws were passed by many States pro- 
hibiting the exportation of game from 
the State in which it was killed, and 
finally several of the States prohibited 
the sale of any game at any season. 
Then the license measure was adopted, 
and now all the States except Arkansas 
and Georgia require special licenses to 
be taken out by nonresident hunters, 
three fourths of the States license resi- 
dent hunters, and several of the States 
now require aliens to take out a special 
license, the fee for the alien license 
reaching its highest mark in Utah—one 
hundred dollars— while Pennsylvania 
prohibits all aliens from hunting within 
her borders. 

It is not to be supposed that these 
laws were permitted to stand unchal- 
lenged. Even the law prohibiting deer 
hunting with dogs was carried into the 
courts and upheld. Game dealers tested 
the constitutionality of the law prohibit- 
ing the sale of game, carrying one case 
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(New York ex rel. Silz vs. Hesterberg, 
211 U.S. 31) to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for final adjudication. 
Here the constitutional right of an indi- 
vidual State to prohibit the possession 
and sale of imported game within its 
borders during its close season was up- 
held. For thirty years this had been a 
mooted question. This decision will go 
far to aid States in the protection of 
their game. 

The United States and many of the 
individual States have established game 
preserves and game refuges where no 
hunting is permitted at any time. Among 
those of the United States are the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, the Grand 
Canon Game Refuge, and the new Gla- 
cier Park. In 1909 Minnesota and the 
province of Ontario created adjoining 
preserves amounting to more than 2,000,- 
OOO acres. 

In spite of all these restrictive meas- 
ures and provisions for increased pro- 
tection of animals, our big game is stead- 
ily diminishing in numbers, taking the 
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country, or even the continent, as a 
whole. While, for example, there are 
more deer in Massachusetts to-day than 
there were in 1853, when Thoreau 
wrote of the last one to be seen in Con- 
cord, the increase here and elsewhere has 
been many times counterbalanced by the 
decrease in other sections. Mountain 
sheep have increased in Colorado in the 
last three or four years, but this in- 
crease is offset several times over by 
the annual decrease in Montana, where 
there is an open season for this animal. 

This may be stated as the rule, and 
more stringent laws, shorter open sea- 
sons, longer closed ones, and perpetual 
prohibition until numbers warrant brief 
periods for hunting, must be put into 
effect if any part of our inheritance of 
big game is to be retained. We must 
strike a balance somehow. ‘That part of 
the principal still remaining must be 
held intact and we must confine our ex- 
penditures to the income it earns, or 
sooner or later we shall find ourselves 
bankrupt in big game. 
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HOW TO BUILD KENNELS 


Ly lodd Russell 


Photographs by the Author 


HETHER a kennel 
is run for pleasure 
or for profit, the 
investment — which 
yields the best re- 

-turn is cleanliness, 

and the nearer the dog fancier brings his 
establishment to perfect aseptic condi- 
tions the greater will be his success. 
This, then, is the prime thing to be con- 
sidered in establishing a place for the 
care and breeding of dogs of any type. 
Either unlimited money may be used 
to accomplish this result, or a little com- 
mon sense. 

The perfect kennel is not necessarily 
expensive in any way. The most elab- 
orate one may be the most inconvenient, 
the simplest structure will serve for 
protection of good dogs, and neither will 
be successful unless under intelligent 
and constant supervision. 

It is altogether unsafe to intrust the 
care of dogs to any man of all work 
about the place who lacks experience in 
handling them, or knowledge of their 


diseases. ‘The owner should always 
keep a vigilant eye on his_ kennels. 
Where their size precludes this, a com- 
petent kennel man will more than pay 
his way, especially since the large ken- 
nel presupposes the benching of many 
dogs or their constant use in the field. 
Where such a kennel is contemplated 
its manager should be given free rein, 
once his ability is assured. Dogs re- 
spond best to careful treatment under 
one master, and the manager’s control 
should be absolute. He will also at- 
tend to the stud records, the sales, and 
the formalities and handling when the 
dogs go to the show ring. Under such 
a plan a case full of cups and a wall 
covered with ribbons may in time accrue 
to the owner to balance against a long 
array of canceled checks, but of per- 
sonal pleasure in his dogs he can have 
little, and his enjoyment does not ap- 
proach that of the man who does his 
own breeding. Barring the legal title. 
the dogs are really the property of the 
hired kennel man, and, indeed, it is not 
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infrequent that a portion of his living 
is derived from a division of the income 
from the kennel. 

In the vicinity of New York and Phil- 
adelphia are a number of kennels owned 
by very wealthy men and maintained on 
the most elaborate scale. ‘Their own- 
ers’ names gain prominence in the sport- 
ing press at the time of a big show, and 
that is about the only place that the 
owner does appear in any relation to his 
dogs. It is to be doubted if he can tell 
one dog from another in the yard, and 
certainly the dogs have no acquaintance 
with him. 

The system is to be deprecated, for 
its ultimate result is to keep back many 
experienced dog lovers from the shows, 
the latter having little chance in compe- 
tition against a purse long enough to buy 
at any price the best specimens of any 
breed from any country. “The show sys- 
tem is largely responsible for this. Dogs 
are prepared for the shows, instead of 
the shows for the dogs, and the clever 
handler is quite well aware what type of 
dog to show under any particular judge 
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(most of whom have their honest pri- 
vate leanings this way or that), and 
therefore, instead of pointing his breed- 
ing operations to the securing of an ab- 
solute type for the whole of the breed, 
prefers to have a number of dogs to 
choose from, so that at any given place 
he may come near to catching the fancy 
of the particular judge with a special 
selection. 

The dogs in a large kennel are given 
every opportunity. It behooves the 
smaller exhibitor, with the odds against 
him, not to let his pets fall behind be- 
cause of bad conditions and poor man- 
agement, and their kenneling becomes 
of vital importance, whether they be- 
long to the exhibition varieties or are of 
the working type. 

The points to be considered in plan- 
ning kennel buildings are drainage, pro- 
tection, food and water, and room for 
exercise. “he south side of a gently 
sloping hill offers the best site. Damp 
hollows must be avoided as a pestilence, 
and if the yards are not covered with 
concrete the less shade therein the bet- 
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ter, for the sun itself is one of the best 
eradicators of disease. germs. 

The shape of the buildings matters 
little. If as many as ten dogs are kept, 
it is well to build a simple wooden 
structure, holding five or six stalls, each 
with a door opening upon an_ inner 
passage, a wired window for light and 
air, and a small exit into the outer yard. 
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netting, to permit easy inspection from 
the corridor. In very severe weather, a 
sleeping box with a hinged door can be 
placed upon the bench, but its use is 
rarely necessary with any of the hardier 
breeds. 

A small, solid door should open upon 
the outer yard. This yard should be 
inclosed with wire fencing or with eight- 








EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF 


CONCRETE YARDS WITH 


A GOOD SLOPE FOR 


DRAINAGE. 


The construction of one stall will serve 
as the model for many. It should be as 
large as possible, well lighted, and well 
ventilated. 

Except in severe climates, glazing is 
unnecessary, the window openings being 
covered by wire netting and placed, if 
possible, under the edge of a roof with 
considerable overhang as a_ protection 
against driving storms. The flooring 
is preferably of concrete, but closely 
matched boards will serve, providing 
there are no cracks or holes for the lodg- 
ment of litter. A removable sleeping 
bench of matched boards raised some six 
inches above the floor is to be placed at 
one end, and the inner partition of the 
stall should have the upper third of wire 


foot pickets, set close together, and ac- 
cessible through a gate fastening firmly 
at top and bottom. It may be neces- 
sary with some of the terriers to build 
a solid partition between yards, but 
these fellows are not so apt to try to get 
at each other when once well acquaint- 
ed, so such a precaution need be taken 
only where neighbors insist on being in- 
compatible. 

If the yard itself is floored with con- 
crete, so much the better, as the entire 
inside and outside of the kennel may 
then be flushed daily with the hose. 
There can be no objection to one or two 
shade trees for protection against the 
hot summer sun, but the interior of the 
kennel building will always offer a cool 























HERE EACH DOG 
and airy retreat, while a floorless shed in 
the yard is a better shade-maker than 
any tree, and offers protection against 
rain as well. 

Most of the large kennels are built 
upon some system similar to this, and if 
the design is such that additional stall 
units can be added from time to time, 
indefinite expansion is feasible and con- 
venient. But even as simple a structure 
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SEPARATELY. 


as this, while offering its definite con- 
veniences, is not essential. As many as 
a dozen dogs may be successfully kept in 
a series of empty barrels. The kerosene 
barrel is the best, both because of its 
tighter construction and because the oil 
with which it is impregnated is an ex- 
cellent protection against vermin. 
Where a small number of animals 
are to be provided for, the individual 
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A MOVABLE YARD FOR 


kennel is safe, convenient, and cheap. If 
something slightly more elaborate than 
the humble barrel is desired, a couple 
of dollars will cover the cost of a roomy 
structure adapted to every use. Avoid 
the common type of miniature hut with 
a peaked roof and a hole in the middle, 
which can be seen in any country yard. 
Instead, for a dog the size of a pointer, 
build upon two by four sills a matched 
board floor some three by four feet, al- 
lowing the sills to project an inch be- 
yond the edges. The front, back, and 
sides are to be made of any convenient 
lumber, the front being three feet high 
and the sides slanting backward to the 
rear elevation of two and a half feet. 

A light roof is made to lie unfastened 
on the top and kept in place by a cleat 
dropping inside the rear wall. It should 
be waterproof, and may be covered with 
tar paper. The door, two by one and 
one half feet, is cut out of the front at 
one side, not in the center, thus afford- 
ing a roomy and quiet retreat, instead 
of a three-sided shed such as results 
from the central door. 

The sides of this kennel simply fit 
over the floor, resting on the projecting 
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IS A GOOD IDEA. 


sills; a small block of wood put under 
the rear of the roof affords ventilation. 
The entire structure can be taken apart 
in a moment for cleaning and white- 
washing, and is absolutely free from in- 
accessible corners where dirt collects and 
vermin thrives. Any dog will be well 
and happy in such a home, and there can 
be nothing better for matrons, as inspec- 
tion is easy by simply lifting the cover- 
ing roof, while quiet is assured at other 
times. 

Where yards are not feasible, fifty 
feet of iron telegraph wire attached to 
the front of the kennel and stretched to 
a post permits the dog chained to a ring 
running thereon to obtain considerable 
exercise. Although not the equivalent 
of the roomy exercise yard, this is infi- 
nitely better than the short chain alone, 
which permits practically no movement. 
A series of kennels of this sort, ten feet 
apart, the dogs wearing five-foot chains, 
just short enough to keep neighbors 
from entangling themselves, has proved 
very successful in at least one instance 
with quite a large collection of terriers. 

There is still another method of ken- 
neling that is useful; this is a modifica- 
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tion of the bench system in use at the 
shows. A kennel of this kind in the 
South has a series of benches about four 
feet deep running around the interior 
of the building and interrupted only by 
a door on one side to the yard and an- 
other at the end for general access. 
This bench is divided into stalls three 
and one half feet wide, the partition- 
ing being four feet high and solid. 
Each stall has a chain fastened to the 
rear of such length that the dog cannot 
get over the edge of the bench nor over 
the partitions. Sixty pointers and set- 
ters were kenneled in this building, and 
the system permitted ready inspection 
and perfect cleanliness. 

Of course, exercise yards were im- 
perative, and, in addition, under the 
same roof, there was a separate smaller 
kennel room, used for hospital purposes, 
which had artificial heat from the 
kitchen adjoining it. This kitchen con- 
tained a baker of a capacity of about 
seventy-five pounds of bread and a ket- 
tle, permanently mounted over a fur- 
nace, large enough to hold three or four 
beef heads at one time. In the kitchen 
were also fitted medicine shelves, where 
a supply of convenient remedies and an 
assortment of simple surgical instru- 
ments and bandages were kept, and a 
rack for leads, collars, whips, and whis- 
tles. 

In mild weather the dogs were al- 
lowed to sleep outdoors. For this pur- 
pose a rough shed, open on three sides, 
was constructed, serving to cover a 
roomy sleeping bench. This was placed 
in a separate yard, so that a change of 
ground was available from time to time. 
In this yard were a number of the old 
hut type of kennels waiting to be broken 
up for kindling, and it was interesting 
to observe that no dog, even in rather 
cold weather, preferred these huts to the 
open bench. Indeed, the dogs would 
not enter them at all. 

With the assistance of a receiving 
yard, where dogs which might be sus- 
pected of disease or were afflicted with 
parasites were detained for some days 
after receipt, this kennel was almost en- 
tirely free from disease of any kind. A 
flea dip was used about once in two 
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weeks, and, while the dogs never enjoyed 
the process, it did them good. Their 
coats, of course, did not have to be con- 
sidered, as they were working animals. 
Each dog was fed separately. 

In fine weather all were chained to 
the posts of the yard fence, the feeding 
pans placed before them, and the food 
brought into sight only when every dog 
was fastened up. Each one had his reg- 
ular allowance apportioned to him, and 
there could be no scuffling by the glut- 
tons for another’s share. Also, any fail- 
ure in appetite could be noticed. When 
all were through eating the pans were 
removed and immediately washed and 
stacked, and the dogs then released. 

When puppies are being raised, they 
require space by themselves. The 
future mother should be removed to 
quiet quarters some time before whelp- 
ing, and she and the youngsters when 
they arrive put into a yard by them- 
selves. If there is one secret that will 
go far toward solving the problem of re- 
ducing puppy mortality, it is to put the 
litter upon new ground where dogs have 
not been kenneled before. 

At a well-managed and_ successful 
kennel of collies a rough fence of 
chicken wire is thrown up in an open 
pasture for each litter, and with the pro- 
tection of a rough board kennel the 
little fellows thrive splendidly. While 
the main buildings at this kennel are 
elaborate, no attempt is made to have 
anything but the simplest quarters for 
the growing youngsters, and, not con- 
tent with one piece of new ground for 
each litter, the manager moves their 
fencing from time to time. Infection 
of the soil is thus avoided, and the tri- 
fling trouble involved is more than re- 
paid in the larger number of dogs 
brought to maturity. 

Cleanliness is always the thing. Let 
the whitewash brush and the disinfect- 
ing spray be used liberally, insist on the 
absence of litter, and provide fresh wa- 
ter, and most of the persistent kennel 
troubles will vanish. Dogs, as do men, 
thrive best under the nearest possible 
approach to normal conditions. They 
need little luxury and are better with- 
out pampering. 
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HY they should have 
called him the dead 


one was at first 
hard to  compre- 
hend. I met him in 


the little Louisiana 
city of Lake Charles, whither I had 
been lured by the promise of sport. Far 
out on the Calcasieu River, they had told 
me, the ducks lay thick in the marshes 
where one could walk them up like 
partridges and shoot them on the rise. 
It was a new form of hunting for me, 
and so, upon my return from a most 
successful week of blind shooting on 
the Texas coast, I stopped over for 
twenty-four hours to try it. 

At the hotel I was referred to Le 
Mort. “He is the very man you want,” 
the clerk assured me. “He can run you 
out in his launch to-night and bring you 
back in plenty of time to catch the Lim- 
ited to-morrow afternoon.” 

Accordingly, I set forth in search of 
Le Mort, having only the vague direc- 
tion that I would find him somewhere 
along the edge of the lake. As I went, 
struck by the peculiarity of his title, I 
began to picture him to myself. He 
would be lank and thin, I decided, with 
the sallow skin and funereal melancholy 
of the malarial, lowland Cajun. His 
hair would be black, his eyes would be 
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dark and cavernous, and he would prove 
altogether a most mournful hunting 
companion. 

Imagine my surprise, therefore, when 
I finally unearthed him in the bar of a 
little grocery upon the lake front and 
found him to be the very antithesis of 
my mental picture. He was one of 
those stout, jovial little Frenchmen that 
one finds so seldom among the Cajuns. 
In height he was scarce five feet, his 
pudgy figure topped by a great fat face 
that was ruddy and’ shining like a 
newly risen sun. His hair was light, 
his eyes were gray, and his mouth seemed 
fixed in a perpetual smile of lazy good- 
humor. Yet for all his appearance of 
stoutness and indolence, I found him 
both alert and businesslike when I had 
explained my errand. 

“So it is the ducks that you are after, 
m’sieu,’ he cried cheerily in French. 
“T am your man. If you will return 
to your hotel and go to bed, I will call 
by for you at midnight. Before day- 
break we will be upon the marshes 
where the best of the hunting is over at 
noon. ‘Thus there will remain plenty 
of time in which to return for your 
train. The price will be five dollars. 
Also, if you are willing, I would like 
to have it in advance.” 

Coming as it did from a_ perfect 
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stranger, the request had at first an ap- 
pearance of fraudulence. How simple 
it would be for him to disappear until 
the following afternoon, leaving me to 
sleep in blissful unconsciousness at my 
hotel! In that event I would lose both 
the money and the sport, for it was im- 
perative that I should be in New Or- 
leans within the next two days. Yet 
there was something in his look that 
disarmed my’ suspicion, something that 
hinted vaguely of a pressing need. 
Drawing forth a five-dollar bill I laid 


it upon the table before him. “Very 
well,” said I. “Here you are.” Then, 
some malevolent spirit of caution 


prompting me to temper my confidence, 
I added, “And now, how am I to know 
that I will ever see you again?” 

I saw that I had made a stupid mis- 
take even before he handed the money 
back to me. There was a hurt look in 
his gray eyes, but he spoke with the 
utmost courtesy. 

“Perhaps it would be better, m’sicu, 
if you were to engage another than 
myself,” said he. “Believe me you will 
sleep the sounder.” 

The reproof was given so quietly, so 
courteously, that I felt myself flush hot 
with shame. 

“T can only apologize,” said I, “and 
ask you to show your forgiveness by 
making your request my own.” 

At this he smiled his approval, taking 
the bill from my outstretched hand. 
“That is nicely said, m’sieu,”’ he cried. 
After this I am sure that we will be 
friends. Now we will have a drink to 
bind our agreement.” 

Apparently he accepted my apology 
as quickly and as completely as he had 
accepted my affront, calling for liquor 
in the same breath and draining his 
glass with a loud, “Ad votre santé, 
m’sieu.”” 

Afterwards he insisted upon paying 
the score, throwing his bill upon the 
table and telling the groceryman that 
he need bring no change as he expected 
to spend it all. If I had any fears that 
the rest of his earnings would go in a 
carouse they were soon dispelled, for 
he began at once to order a list of pro- 
visions. There was flour and salt meat, 
coffee and sugar—all the necessities of 
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simple living—and he gave instructions 
that they should be sent to his boat 
before dark. 

“You seem to be one of those rare 
people who provide for the future,” I 
observed when he had finished. ‘Your 
wife will be pleased at the way in which 
you have filled her pantry.” 

At this he became grave—almost sad. 
“T have no wife or home, either, 
m’sieu,” he replied. “In warm weather 
I sleep upon my boat. In cold there is 
always a chair and a fire at some place in 
town.” 

“Then you are stocking up for an 
expedition?” I persisted. 

“Perhaps so, m’sieu,” 
vaguely. “Who knows?” 

True to his promise, he called for me 
at the appointed hour and we set forth 
toward the lake front where we found 
his boat at a rickety wooden pier. It 
was a small, sixteen-foot affair, driven 
by a gasoline motor and lighted dimly 
by a battered tin lantern. Cabin it had 
none, but a shelter was afforded by a 
rude canopy made from an old sugar 
tarpaulin. 

In the bow I stumbled over a heap 
of bags and boxes—evidently the pur- 
chases of the afternoon. ‘That Le Mort 
had been a shrewd bargainer was shown 
by the amount of them and by their 
weight, which had forced the frail craft 
far below its usual water line. We 
departed in silence, save for the chug- 
ging of the motor and the whirring 
flight of a flock of ducks that had been 
feeding close inshore. 

Of our run through the open water 
into the Calcasieu I have only a dim 
impression of a damp white cloud, half 
mist, half fog, through which the lights 
of the city behind us twinkled faintly. 
Ahead one could see scarce a yard, yet 
Le Mort sent his boat along as swiftly 
and as unconcernedly as though he had 
been running in the broad light of open 
day. True, I did not fully appreciate 
his skill until our return, and it is well, 
perhaps, that I was unable to do so, for 
how he escaped the innumerable logs 
and booms scattered by careless lumber- 
men has ever been a mystery to me. 

Once in the river, the mist thinned 
away, showing the sloping banks on 


he answered 
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either side, their heavy growth of oak 
and cypress standing black and clear-cut, 
like silhouettes, against the grayness of 
the starlit sky. Sometimes we passed a 
huge estate, the houses and cabins show- 
ing white and ghostly through the heavy 
tangle of moss and leaves. 

We reached the marshes at three 
o'clock and ran up a narrow bayou that 
wound its tortuous way deep into the 
very heart of them. Here we waited 
for the daybreak through a long, black 
hour of bitter chill and loneliness, and it 
was with a distinct feeling of gratitude 
that I finally followed Le Mort ashore 
and stretched my cramped muscles amidst 
the marsh grass. Then I slid down the 
steep bank and dropped, all unsuspect- 
ing, into two feet of icy water. 

By now it had grown lighter with a 
faint, elusive light, which one rather felt 
than saw. To all appearances, there 
was still no sign of the approaching sun- 
rise, yet there was a distinct glow in the 
sky by which we could see the vast, flat 
marsh heavily blanketed with fog. 

“If you will go straight ahead to the 
right, m’sieu, I will do likewise to the 
left,” said Le Mort. “Far out in the 
middle you will come to a mound of 
high land having near it a little lake. 
Here you can hunt until you have had 
enough, and I will meet you at the 
boat.” 

Holding carefully to the right, I 
splashed my way into the marsh, floun- 
dering miserably in the bogs and alli- 
gator holes. Then, with a terrified 
squawk, a huge black shape whirred 
suddenly from beneath my very feet, 
and I fired at it blindly—right and left. 

I killed my bird, but I never marked 
him, for with the first crack of the 
smokeless there arose from all sides a 
tumult that. would have shaken far 
weaker nerves than mine. ‘Truly it 
sounded as though all the ducks in 
Christendom had started quacking at 
the same time, and added to the uproar 
was a noise of whirring and flapping 
that was more disconcerting still. In- 


numerable streaks and flashes whirred 
madly about me, while I clutched des- 
perately at my empty gun, sighting and 
resighting—too utterly bewildered to 
reload. 
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After a while, being fully convinced 
that after this exodus there could not be 
a duck left in the marsh, | began a care- 
ful search for the one that | had killed, 
promising myself that at least he should 
not escape me. It was a useless task, 
however, and when, after a vain bur- 
rowing in the grass and water, I finally 
resumed my journey, I found, to my sur- 
prise, that the day had broken. Swiftly, 
yet barely perceptibly, the sky had light- 
ened to a bright, glowing orange, and 
far away through the dissolving mists 
the thin red edge of the sun peeped over 
the horizon. 

Of the hunt that followed I will say 
but little, as it plays no part in my 
story. There were ducks in the marsh 
—thousands of them, despite my fears— 
and I flushed them at every few steps, 
as it had been predicted I would. Many 
of them fell to my gun, but finding 
them was no easy matter. Indeed, what 
with the length and thickness of the 
marsh grass, I returned with far less 
than half my bag. Also this height and 
thickness, coupled with the deep water 
and the snares of hidden bayous, so 
drenched and wearied me that I was 
glad to flounder back to the boat a good 
hour before noon. 

There I found Le Mort waiting for 
me with a magnificent string of game. 
He was fresh and unwearied, and the 
high-water mark reached scarce to his 
waist line. 

“Ah, yes, m’sieu,’ he replied to my 
anathemas. “But then there is some- 
thing in knowing how!” 

Perhaps there is, but I fear that in 
this respect my education will forever 
remain incomplete. ‘There are ducks in 
plenty upon the marshes of the Calca- 
sieu, but not for all of them would I 
venture into those treacherous depths 
again. 

We left at twelve-thirty, running out 
to the mouth of the bayou in a burst of 
the most glorious winter sunshine that I 
have ever seen. Grateful for the heat, 
I lay among Le Mort’s provisions in the 
bow, stretching my weary body upon a 
sack of flour. It was a generous sack 
—fat and dusty—and it was ornament- 
ed with a huge rose of glaring red. 
Why Le Mort should have carried it 








HE WAS ONE OF THOSE STOUT, 


to the desolate bayou, only to bring it 
back again, was a mystery that I waited 
impatiently to have explained. 

Soon the marsh gave way to the trees 
and undergrowth, and then, when we 
had gone some two thirds of the distance 
of our return, the boat veered suddenly 
shoreward and ran along in the still 
water beneath the left bank. Le Mort 
now began to tinker with his engine, 
alternately speeding it and slowing it 
down until, with a succession of final 
gasps, it stopped entirely. 


JOVIAL LITTLE FRENCHMEN. 

Rising from his knees, he faced about, 
striving ineffectually for an appearance 
of consternation. 

“Tt is an acident, m’sieu,” he observed 
—“a serious accident, requiring a good 
hour for repairs.” 

Now, as I had confided to him a 
while before that I knew nothing in the 
world about gas motors, I could not 
very well contradict him. Nevertheless, 
even to my own unpractical mind, the 
death the engine had died seemed a per- 
fectly natural one. 
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We slipped along by our own mo- 
mentum while I waited in silence for his 
next move. It came in a moment, but 
not before he had stopped beside a small 
wooden landing that was built at the 
mouth of a narrow inlet. 

“This will be a good place in which 
to work, m’sieu,” said Le Mort. “Also, 
I know it well. You will observe that 
two little paths go up there through the 
bushes—the one to the right, the other 
to the left. At the end of the left one 
there is a burn, upon which are many 





snipe. Perhaps if you do not care 
to weary yourself by waiting, you 
might 4 


He paused expectantly, and I agreed 
at once, not being unwilling to further 
his plans. He had only spoken of an 
hour, and, as my train did not leave 
until sunset, I felt that it would be far 
more pleasant to spend the time in hunt- 
ing than in the stuffy room of the hotel. 
Therefore I followed him ashore, after 
exchanging my duck shot for the num- 
ber nines that I had brought along for 
just such an occasion. 

At the head of the left-hand path Le 
Mort paused. “The burn is straight 
ahead—not over half a mile, m’sieu,” 
said he. “Believe me, I will have the 
boat repaired upon your return.” 

I started away at good speed, forcing 
my way through the bushes, but, in spite 
of my haste and of the fact that the path 
led directly away from the inlet, I could 
hear the chugging of the motor before I 
had gone a hundred yards. Evidently 
Le Mort had not underrated the flimsi- 
ness of his excuse. 

The burn, when I reached it, lay 
parched and dry beneath a blazing sun, 
and I wasted a good half hour upon it 
without flushing a single snipe. On my 
return I found that my path was crossed 
by another—evidently the one that had 
led to the right from the river bank— 
and, pausing for a moment at the inter- 
section, I caught through the bushes a 
glimpse of a ragged shingle roof. I was 
hot and thirsty, and the thought of a 
possible cistern sent me forward in this 
new direction with redoubled speed. 

The house proved to be little better 
than a cabin. It was old and weather- 
beaten and patched rudely in a hundred 
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places, yet there was a look of care and 
industry about it which showed that its 
condition was due rather to the poverty 
of its owner than to any indifference 
upon his part. Set close to the banks of 
the inlet, it faced upon a small front 
yard closed in by an almost impenetrable 
wall of undergrowth. It was of one 
story and contained but a single room. 

Mounting to the little front porch, I 
knocked loudly upon the door. ‘Then, 
as I received no answer, I raised my 
voice in a shout of inquiry. As if in 
response, there came from the inlet the 
sharp explosions of a gasoline engine, 
the sound diminishing rapidly as the 
boat drew away. Evidently Le Mort 
had finished his business at this hidden 
and deserted cabin and had departed, to 
await my return. 

But I was still thirsty, and the cabin, 
despite its air of desertion, bore every 
evidence of having been tenanted but a 
while before. Surely, I would find a 
cistern at the usual place in the rear. 
Accordingly, I hurried around the cor- 
ner of the house and ran full into its 
owner. 

She was very old and very small, and 
she sat in an armchair beneath a little 
fig tree. At my sudden appearance she 
seemed to be not in the least startled, 
but gazed at me blankly with the vague, 
uneasy eyes of the mentally afflicted. 

“]—I—ask your pardon, madame,” 
said I, confusedly, in French. “I did 
not know that there was anyone about.” 

At my words a glow of sudden pleas- 
ure came into her wrinkled face, lend- 
ing a touch of intelligence to her lifeless 
eyes. 


“Madame?” said she. “That is nice, 


m’sieu. Yes, I am madame—Madame 
Berard. Yet there is but one who calls 
me so. To the others I am only the 


mad one.” 

As there was reason in this, despite 
its evident cruelty, I sought to evade the 
subject by a request. 

“TI stopped for a glass of water, ma- 
dame,” said I. “ Could I trouble you 
for one?” 

She was out of her chair before I 
had finished speaking, performing the 
feat with an agility remarkable in one of 
her age. 















“Certainly, 
m’sieu,” she re- 
plied. “Inside 
there is plenty; 
also a glass.” 

I followed her 
to the front of 
the house and 
into its single 
room, which, de- 
spite the plain- 
ness of its fur- 
nishing, was 
wonderfully 
neat and clean. 
The walls were 
bare, save for a 
huge crayon por- 
trait that hung 
above the open 
fireplace. It was 
a crude affair— 
the work of 
some itinerant 
artist — and it 
represented a 
callow, simper- 
ing lad of twelve 
or more. That 
I noticed it Ma- 
dame Berard 
perceived at 
once, pointing to 
it proudly and 
bursting into a 
torrent of ex- . 
cited French. ~*~ 

“It is my 
son,” she cried— 
“my son Jules. 
He is fine and 
large, m’sieu, is 
he not? He is 
what one calls a 
man? It is 
Jules, m’sieu— 
my little Jules.” 

She paused suddenly and her voice 
rose to a shriek. “He is dead! He is 
dead! He is dead!” she repeated over 
and over again. 

I quieted her as best I could, remind- 
ing her of my thirst, and in attending 
to it she became calm once more. After- 
wards she told me her story, speaking 
slowly and methodically, as though it 
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“ ALWAYS I SIT IN MY CHAIR BENEATH THE FIG TREE.” 


were a task that she had performed 
many times before. 

“Tt was in the war that he was killed, 
m’sieu,” she began—‘in the war with 
the Spaniards. Ah, you should have 
seen him when he left with his compan- 
ions from the city! Stout and strong 


he was, like a young oak, and yet 
he was only a lad—only my little 
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Jules. Observe the portrait and you who did so. Believe me, people do 
will see. not spend their good money for lies. 


“ 


‘Farewell, little mother,’ he cried 
as he kissed me. ‘Weep not, for God is 
good, and we shall meet again.’ 

“After that I waited. Ah, the wait- 
ing, m’sieu, through the cold winter 
nights, through the long summer days, 
when the sun seems dark and the birds 
sing sadly in the trees! Each morning 
I went to the city to learn if there was 
any news, and always I bought a paper 
from the little shop by the market. 
Truly were they kind to me in that lit- 
tle shop, for I did not know the English, 
and they would tell me each morning of 
that which there was to read. 

“And then one day in the late sum- 
mer they handed me my paper and 
pointed to a name upon it without a 
word. Ah, m’sieu, I could read that 
name—I can read it now, for it shines 
ever before me as though written with 
the fires of torment! Then there came 
a little snap, like the breaking of a stick, 
inside my head, and from that day they 
have called me the mad one. Perhaps I 
am. Who knows? 

“But I will show you, m’sieu, and 
then you can see for yourself.” 

Rising, she went to a cupboard in 
the corner of the room and returned 
with a newspaper which she placed in 
my hands. It was old and yellow, and 
was dated in the month of July, in the 
year 1898. Its front page was spread 
with glaring headlines announcing the 
battle of San Juan, and tucked far back 
upon the third page was a list of the 
dead. There was no need to search for 
the name in the long column, for it 
stood high above the others through the 
blistering of tears. “Jules Berard” I 
read in blurred characters before I 
handed it back again. 

“But perhaps there is some mistake,” 
said I, with sudden understanding. 
“There were many at the time.” 

A look of cunning came into the poor 
old creature’s eyes and she caught the 
paper quickly to her breast with a ges- 
ture of distrust. 


“Ah, yes, m’sieu,”’ she cried, “they 


have told me so often, but I know. 
Five cents I paid for each of my 
papers, and there were many others 


Ah, yes, m’sieu, so they have said, and 
there is even one rascal who seeks to 
make me believe that he is my Jules— 
my little Jules. But I send him about 
his business quickly whenever he comes, 
for I know his plan.” 

She paused to glance suspiciously 
about the room. 

“You see, m’sieu, they were very 
good to me in the city,” she went on in 
a low voice. “There was a lawyer who 
made a speech—a beautiful speech— 
about the bravery of my Jules, and 
after he had finished there was a col- 
lection. One hundred dollars they 
gave me, and I hid it away in a safe 
place. 

“And after the money was gone, 
m’sieu, they began to mock me and call 
me the mad one, and I knew that they 
would want it back again—that they 
would put me in prison if they found 
that I had spent it. But I fooled them, 
m’sieu—ah, how I fooled them! I told 
them that it was still hid away, and they 
believed me. 

“So now they send a man each week 
to search for it. Always he comes with 
some gift, often a great one, and some- 
times he will even work about my home, 
thinking to catch me off my guard and 
to come inside. But I am ever ready 
for him. Always I sit in my chair be- 
neath the fig tree, waiting to catch him 
through the window. 

“Thus was I sitting a while ago when 
you came upon me, for he had been but 
a moment gone. Come and I will show 
you.” 

Following her outside, I came pres- 
ently to a little lean-to that was built 
at the back of the cabin. It was very 
small—scarce bigger than a closet—and 
it was crowded with a hastily stacked 
pile of provisions. There were boxes 
and packages and a long string of game, 
while crowning the whole was a sack of 
flour—a fat dusty sack, ornamented 
with a huge rose of glaring red. 





Fifteen minutes later I parted the 
bushes and came out upon the landing. 
Le Mort was waiting for me, his un- 
loaded launch floating high upon the 
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tide. His jovial face was sad and grave, 
and he greeted me with a silent nod, 
turning to his engine as soon as I had 
come aboard. 

It was not until we were once more 
well out in the middle of the river that 
I spoke to him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Jules Be- 
rard?” I asked. 

“And why should I think that you 
would be interested in the affairs of 
such a one as I, m’sieu?” he replied. 

“True,” said I. “And I want you 
to understand that I did not mean to 
pry into your affairs. I was thirsty and 
went to the house for a glass of water. 
Now that I know, I wish you would tell 
me why it was that you were reported 
dead.” 

By way of answer he removed his 
cap and ruffled the hair upon the top of 
his head, showing me a small round 
scar on either side. 

“Tt went right through,” said he sim- 
ply. “ For three days I showed no sign 
of life. Rightly am I called the dead 
one, who thus came back to this world.” 

He replaced his cap and added: “As 
for your spying upon me, m’sieu, I have 
not thought of such a thing. Had you 
meant to do so, you would have fol- 
lowed me at once.” 

We sped for a while in silence, and 
then I leaned forward and held out my 
hand. 

“I am sorry, my friend,” said I— 
“more sorry than I can tell you. It is 
very, very sad.” 

He smiled in the clasp that followed 
—such a smile of tenderness as I have 
not seen since upon the lips of any man. 

“Yes, m’sieu,’ he replied, “it is sad, 
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yet it might be worse. In her mind 
she does not know me, but in her soul 
—ah, there, m’sieu, 1 am sure she 
knows! And sometimes when I leave 
my boat at the landing and creep very 
carefully through the bushes I will find 
the little mother asleep in her chair. It 
is then that I can kiss her—and surely 
the memory of such a thing is enough 
to make one happy for many days.” 

He fell silent after this, and it was 
not until we were once more in sight of 
the lake that he spoke again, his voice 
vibrating with a hope far beyond my 
poor powers of expression. 

“Also they have told me, m’sieu, that 
in the city—in New Orleans—there is 
a great doctor who might even cure 
her,” said he. “It is thought that with 
the change and the treatment she might 
know me when I am brought suddenly 
before her. I have saved for this many 
years, putting by what I could spare 
from the food, and it will not be long 
now before I am ready. So you see, 
m’sieu, that God is good and there is 
still much for which I should be thank- 
ful.” 

I left him at the pier from which we 
had departed, and if the bill that I 
pressed into his hand was far beyond 
my means, I felt fully repaid by his 
look of hope and expectation. ‘The gift 
was made and accepted in silence, but 
in his parting he left no doubt that he 
knew and understood. 

“Good-by and good luck to you, Le 
Mort,” said I as I turned away. 

“Tt is au revoir and thank you, 
m’sieu,” he replied, “for we shall fol- 
low you to-morrow—the little mother 
and I.” 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 

HERE is nothing but praise for 

the Boy Scout movement. Two 

hundred thousand youngsters are 
enlisted in England alone and the Colo- 
nies and various foreign countries can 
count a hundred thousand more. In the 
United States Mr. Thompson-Seton and 
Dan Beard have done yeoman service in 
arousing interest through the former’s 
Birch-Bark Roll and the Sons of Daniel 
Boone originated by the latter. 

The watchwords of the movement un- 
der whatever name it marches appear to 
be Discipline and Self-Sufficiency. To 
be sure, Mr. Seton aimed at the develop- 
ment of woodcraft primarily and Mr. 
Beard appealed to the boys through their 
admiration for the pioneer heroes of our 
earlier days, but the difference between 
the English system and our own is so 
slight that the process of amalgamation 
as to form and purpose seems to be going 
on with little difficulty. 

Possibly England works more with a 
view to future soldiers than do we, but 
the real results that count are by the 
way and of far more importance than 
armies or potential military strength. To 
make a boy able to fend for himself wher- 
ever he may be or under whatever cir- 
cumstances is an ideal worth striving 
toward. If at the same time he be in- 
spired to cleanliness, self-control, hon- 
esty, a high sense of personal honor and 
obligation to his fellows, kindness to ani- 
mals, courtesy, and obedience, a sound 
foundation is laid for good citizenship. 

The details of organization are at the 


command of anyone who cares to inquire. 
What we are concerned with at this mo- 
ment is the renewed evidence that the 
world is realizing that it must turn back 
to the outdoors, and a sane, normal, 
health-giving outdoors, if it is to find 
sanity and health. To spend two weeks 
at a farmhouse or a summer hotel once 
a year will not do. One must develop 
the instinct for the open, the self-reli- 
ance, courage, and strength of body that 
the open demands. 

Too long have we been piling up the 
vicious cumulation of an artificial world, 
and children, educated to fit it, demand- 
ing still more artificiality. The greatest 
world of all is the world of Nature, and 
the sterling test of a man’s underlying 
quality is his ability to adapt himself to 
this world. It is a task that must be 
undertaken in no light mood. A man’s 
strength and a man’s will are demanded. 

Merely to turn the boys loose in the 
country will not do the trick. They 
must be prepared to give what the coun- 
try and the wilderness demand if they 
are to get that which the country and 
the wilderness have to give. It is a 
grand movement and it is refreshing to 
note that it has brains and real influence 
behind it. 


NEW GAME LAW 
PORTSMEN should be gratified 
by the new game legislation enact- 
ed by New York at the last session 
of the legislature. Henceforth the deer 
season will be from September 16th to 
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October 31st, an arrangement that puts 
an end to still hunting in the snow with 
its comparatively easy trailing and fre- 
quent shots at easy range on account of 
the cold and the tendency of the deer 
to lie in shelter. January 10th marks 
the end of wild fowl shooting. This 
means the death blow of spring shooting 
on Long Island. The fact that the brant 
season ends on the same January date 
protects that bird also. ‘Pheasants’ are 
to be protected until 1914, and ten rab- 
bits a day is the bag limit. 

Fishermen are interested in the clause 
prohibiting the selling or offering for 
sale anywhere in the State of black bass. 
To crown it all, alien and nonresident 
shooters are more heavily burdened in 
the matter of a license, and a heavy pen- 
alty is imposed for failure to comply with 
this requirement. Now if some means 
can be devised for the protection of hunt- 
ers from each other the situation in the 
Empire State will be nearly ideal. 


TO-MORROW IN THE AIR 
HE aéroplane has demonstrated 
its cross-country possibilities in a 
most impressive manner. Curtiss 
has flown from Albany to New York 
with a single stop, and at a speed that 
kept a locomotive hustling to equal. 
Hamilton has covered the ground be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia in a 
single flight and lacked but little of re- 
peating the performance on the return 
trip. That the aéroplane can fly far and 
fast admits of no dispute. 

What remains to be proven is its use- 
fulness in such flights. In a military 
sense it would undoubtedly be an im- 
portant aid, since it seems to have little 
difficulty under favorable conditions in 
mounting to a height well out of range 
of serious attack from the ground. But 
these flights are still the work of sky- 
acrobats on machines stripped and 
groomed for the emergency. Can they 
do the trick with a load—say, with a 
passenger, two hundred pounds of mail, 
or express packages? Can they land, 
make temporary repairs from a reserve 
stock carried with them, and resume 
their flight without expert aid? These 
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are questions which must be answered 
before the aéroplane shall have come 
fully and finally into its own. 

The prizes offered by Mr. Gould for 
flights with reserve propellers and with 
a reserve motor ready to cut in in case 
of need, are really more important tests, 
as bearing on the future of flight than 
any that have been made since it was 
first conclusively demonstrated that men 
could fly. We think those prizes will 
be won, and soon at that. 


MERELY A SUGGESTION 


Nevada, why has not some one 

risen to suggest the propriety of 
placing such affairs hereafter under the 
supervision of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor or some similar govern- 
mental body? It is generally admitted 
that the evil consists not so much in the 
contest itself as in the “commercial ac- 
cessories” and the attitude and character 
of the crowd. 

For one thing, it is generally believed 
—by everyone except the contestants— 
that the purse was too large. This is 
only the old evil of charging all the traf- 
fic will bear. Limit the purses to some- 
thing commensurate with a fair day’s 
pay for skilled labor and bring the price 
of admission within the reach of all of 
us. If necessary, limit the profits of the 
promoters to seven per cent, allowing 
the surplus to accrue to the national or 
State government. This might not ex- 
actly refine prize fighting, but it would 
at least enable us to discover whether we 
are incensed over the brutality of the 
fight or are perhaps just a little envious 
of the easy money of the promoters. 

Another change that might work for 
good is the better organization of the 
sport. At present it is too much at the 
mercy of irresponsible individuals whose 
greatest merit is their ability to pay their 
bills. Instead of a single contest, arrange 
a tournament with perhaps a qualifying 
round, then the usual course of eliminat- 
ing matches with semifinals and finals, 
concluding with a grand challenge match. 
Thus would the spectators be assured of 
a run for their money and the final vic- 
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tor would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the cry of fluke could have little 
weight. There are many other changes 
that might be suggested, but these few 
will serve to point the way. If none of 
these things satisfy, it might be advisable 
to return to the old practice of the duel- 
ing field in which the seconds tried con- 
clusions after their principals had as- 
suaged their thirst for blood. 

In our heat over the Reno debacle we 
are in danger of losing sight of the fact 
that prize fighting has little relation to 
boxing pure and simple, and that the lat- 
ter is one of the best forms of indoor 
exercise as well as an excellent discipline 
and a wonderful chastener of the haughty 
spirit. ‘Teach the boys to box. There is 
little risk that they will ever become 
prize fighters. 


THE OPEN SEASONS 


P [ NHE open shooting season is ap- 
proaching. Therefore we print 
the following very brief outline 

of the laws of the various States. Space 
forbids that we give more than the open- 
ing and closing dates for the principal 
game. For purposes of economy water- 
fowl includes both water and shore birds, 
unless otherwise stated. 


Alabama.—Deer, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, 
Nov. 1-March 1. Wild Turkey, Dec. 1-April 
1. Water fowl, Sept. 1-March 15. Snipe, 
plover, Nov. 1-May 1. Grouse, protected. 

Arizona.—Deer, Sept. 15-Dec. 1. Ante- 
lope, protected till March 1, 1911. Elk, moun- 
tain goat, and sheep, protected. Turkey, Sept. 
15-Dec. 1. Quail and grouse, Oct. 15-Feb. 1. 
Water fowl, no closed season. 

Arkansas.—Deer, Sept. 1-Jan. 31. 
and partridge, Nov. 1-Feb. 28. 
Sept. 1-April 30. 

California—Deer, July 15-Nov. 1. Elk, 
protected. Water fowl, Oct. 1-Feb. 15. Val- 
ley Quail, Oct. 1-Feb. 1. Snipe, Oct. 1-April 
x. Mountain Quail, protected to rgrr. 

Colorado.—Deer, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Elk, 
mountain sheep, antelope, wild turkey, pro- 
tected. Water fowl, Sept. ro-April 1s. 
Prairie chickens, Oct. 1-Oct. 20. Shore birds, 
March 1-March 15, and August 1-Nov. 30. 

Connecticut.—Deer, protected to June 1, 
1911. Water fowl, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Quail, 
woodcock, ruffed grouse, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Quail, 
Turkey, 
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Shore birds, except rail, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 
Rail, Sept. 12-Dec. 31. 

Delaware.—Quail, Nov. 15-Dec. 31. 
birds and rail, Sept. 1-Feb. 1. 
Oct. 1-April 15. 

Florida.—Deer, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Turkey, 
quail, partridge, Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Ducks, Oct. 
1-March 31. 

Georgia.—Deer, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Turkey, 
pheasant, partridge, and quail, Noy. 1-March 
15. Woodcock, Sept. 1-Feb. 1. 

Idaho.—Sage hen, partridge, or grouse, 
Aug. 15-Dec. 1. Quail, Noy. 1-Dec. 1. 
Water fowl, Sept. 1-March 1. Deer, elk, 
mountain sheep and mountain goat, Sept. 1- 
Dec. 1. 

Illinois.—Deer, protected until July 1, 1913. 
Turkey and imported pheasant and par- 
tridge, protected to July 1, 1913. Quail, Nov. 
1o-Dec. 10. Grouse and prairie chickens, 
protected to July 1, rgrz. Shore birds, Sept. 
1-May 1. Water fowl, Sept. 1-April 15. 

Indiana.—Deer, protected. Quail and 
grouse, Nov. 1o-Jan. 1. Water fowl, Sept. 1- 
April 15. Woodcock, July 1-Oct. 1, and 
Nov. ro-Jan. 1. Turkey and all pheasants, 
protected. 


Reed 


Water fowl, 


Grouse and 
Woodcock, 
srouse, turkey, and quail, 
Water fowl, Sept. 1-April 


Iowa.—Deer, protected. 
prairie chicken, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 
July 1o-Jan. 1. 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15. 
15. 

Kansas.—Antelope and deer, protected un- 
til March 13, 1918. Grouse and prairie 
chicken, Sept. 15-Oct. 15. Water fowl, Sept. 
1-April 15. Quail, Nov. 15-Dec. 15. 

Kentucky.—Deer, Sept. 1-March 1. 
fowl, August 15-April 1. Turkey, Sept. 1- 
Feb. 1. Woodcock, June 20-Feb. 1. Quail, 
partridge, pheasant, Nov. 1r5-Jan. rt. 

Louisiana.—Deer, county regulation. Snipe 
and sandpipers, Sept. 1-May 15. Water 
fowl, Oct. 1-March 1. Blue wing teal, Oct. 
1-Apr. 15. Turkey, Nov. 1-April 15. Quail, 
Nov. 1-March 1. Woodcock and prairie 
chicken, protected. 

Maine.—Caribou, protected to Oct. 15, 
1911. Moose, Oct. 1r5-Dec. 1. Deer, Oct. 1- 
Dec. 15. Grouse and woodcock, Sept. 15- 
Dec. 1. Ducks, Sept. 1-Jan. 1, county excep- 
tions. Quail, protected. 

Maryland.—County regulations. 

Massachusetts.—Deer, protected to Nov. 1, 
1910. Grouse, woodcock, and quail, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 14. Water fowl, Sept. 15-Dec. 31. 

Michigan.—Moose, elk, caribou, protected 


Water 
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to 1913. Deer, Nov. 10-Nov. 30. Quail, pro- 
tected to Oct. 15, 1914. Water fowl, Sept. 1- 
Jan. 1. 

Minnesota.—Moose and deer, 
Nov. 30. Elk and caribou, protected. Snipe, 
prairie chicken, woodcock, and plover, Sept. 
7-Nov. 7. Quail and grouse, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Water fowl, Sept. 7-Nov. 30. 

Mississippi—Deer and bear, Nov. 15- 
March 1. Turkey, Jan. 1-May 1. Quail, 
Nov. 1-March 1. Water fowl, Nov. 1-March 1. 

Missouri—Deer, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Quail 
and partridge, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Water fowl, 
Sept. 15-April 30. Woodcock, prairie 
chicken, and ruffed grouse, protected. 

Montana.—Elk, mountain goat, mountain 
sheep, deer, Oct. 1-Dec. 1. Grouse, prairie 
chicken, and sage hen, Oct. r-Nov. 1. Water 
fowl, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 

Nebraska.—Deer, antelope, and quail, pro- 
tected. Water fowl, Sept. 15-April 5. Prai- 
rie chicken, grouse, and sage hen, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 30. Snipe, Sept. 15-April 30. 

Nevada.—Deer, Sept. 15-Oct. 15. Sage hen, 
July 15-Oct. 1. Grouse, mountain quail, Oct. 
1-Jan. 1. Water fowl, Sept. 15-March 15. 

New Hampshire-—Grouse, caribou, and 
elk, no open season. Ducks, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. 
Woodcock, quail, and snipe, Oct. 1-Dec. 1. 

New Jersey.—Deer, Wednesdays in No- 
vember. Quail, partridge, grouse, turkey, 
woodcock, northern section, Oct. 15-Dec. 31. 
Snipe, rail, reed birds, both sections, Sept. 1- 
Dec. 31. Water fowl, except brant and geese, 
northern section, Oct. 15-Jan. 1; southern 
section, Nov. 1-March 15. Brant and geese, 
northern section, Oct. 15-Jan. 1; southern, 
Nov. 1-March 25. Shore birds, both sec- 
tions, May 1-Dec. 31. 

New Mexico.—Deer, 
Turkey, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Grouse and native 
quail, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Snipe, Sept. 15-March 
1. Ducks, no closed season. 

New York.—Deer (some counties closed), 
Sept. 16-Oct. 31. Quail (some counties 
closed), Nov. 1-Nov. 13. Woodcock, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 30. Water fowl, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

North Carolina—County regulations. 

North Dakota—Deer, Nov. 10-Nov. 30. 
Antelope, grouse, elk, sheep, protected. Prai- 
rie chicken, snipe, Sept. 7-Nov. 1. Water 
fowl, Sept. 7-Dec. 15. 

Ohio.—Quail, Nov. 15-Dec. 4. Woodcock, 
Sept. 1-Dec. 4. Water fowl, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; 
also March 1-April 2. Ruffed grouse, pheas- 
ant, protected to Nov, 15, 1913. 


Nov. 10- 


Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 
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Oklahoma.—Deer, Nov. 1-Dec. 1. Ante- 
lope, protected to 1914. Quail, Nov. 15-Feb. 
1. Turkey, March 15-Apr. 15, and Nov. 15- 
Jan. 1. Prairie chicken, Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
Water fowl, Aug. 15-May 1. 

Oregon.—Deer, Aug. 1-Nov. 1. 
counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 1. Elk, mountain 
sheep, antelope, protected. Ducks, Oct. 1- 
Feb. 15, certain county exceptions. Grouse, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15, county exceptions. Prairie 
chicken, Sept. 1-Oct. 15, county exceptions. 
Quail, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, county exceptions. 
Shore birds, Oct. 1-March 1. 

Pennsylvania.—Bear, Oct. 1-Jan. 1. Deer, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1. Grouse, Oct. 15-Nov. 1. 
Quail, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Water fowl, Sept. 1- 
Apr.1o. Turkey, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Woodcock, 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1. Shore birds, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 


Certain 


Rhode Island.—Deer, protected. Pheasant, 
quail, woodcock, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Shore 
birds, Aug. 1-Dec. 31. Water fowl, except 
black and wood duck, no closed season. 

South Carolina—Deer, Nov. 1-Feb. 1. 
Pheasant, turkey, Nov. 15-March 1. Wood- 
cock, Sept. 1-Jan. 15, certain county excep- 
tions. Quail, Nov. 7-March 15. 

South Dakota.—Deer, elk, mountain sheep, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Snipe, partridge, plover, 
Sept. 10-Oct. 10. Water fowl, Sept. ro-April 
10. Prairie chicken, grouse, quail, protected. 

Tennessee.—Deer, protected to Oct. 1, 1911. 
Quail, Noy. 15-March 1. Turkey, Nov. r- 
March 1, certain county exceptions. Water 
fowl, Oct. 1-April 15. 

Texas.—Quail, Nov. 1-Feb. r. Deer, Nov. 
1-Jan. 1. Turkey, Dec. 1-April 1. Antelope, 
sheep, protected. Water fowl, no closed sea- 
son. 

Utah.—Deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Quail, sage 
hen, county regulation. Water fowl, Oct. 1- 


Dec. 31. 

Vermont.—Deer, Oct. 24-29. Snipe, Sept. 
15-Dec. 1. Grouse, woodcock, Sept. 15-Nov. 
15. Water fowl, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Grouse, 
caribou, quail, protected. 

Virginia.—Deer, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. Turkey, 


grouse, quail, woodcock, Nov. 1-Feb. 1. West 
of the Blue Ridge Mts., season ends Dec. 31. 
Water fowl, Oct. 15-May 1. Shore birds, 
July 20-Jan. r. 

Washington.—Deer, caribou, sheep, goat, 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1. Elk, protected to Oct. 1, 1915. 
Moose, antelope, Sept. 1-Nov. 1. Quail, 
grouse, prairie ¢hicken, sage hen, Oct. 1-Jan. 
I, certain county exceptions. Water fowl, 
Oct, 1-Feb. 1, certain county exceptions, 
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West Virginia.—Deer, Oct. 5-Dec. 1. Tur- 
key, grouse, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. Quail, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30. 

Wisconsin.—Moose, protected. Deer, Nov. 
11-Noy. 30, certain county exceptions. Wood- 
cock, partridge, plover, snipe, Sept. 1o-Dec. 
1. Duck, rail, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Goose, brant, 
Sept. ro-May 1. 

Wyoming.—Moose, elk, and sheep, pro- 
tected to 1912. Water fowl, Sept. 1-April 30. 
Ruffed grouse, Aug. 1-Sept. 30, certain coun- 
ty exceptions. Other grouse, Sept. 25-Nov. 
30. Quail, protected to Sept. 25, 1912. Shore 
birds, Sept. 1-April 30. 


YALE LOST AT NEW 
LONDON 


WHY 
N enterprising “sporting writer” 
A has discovered the real reason for 
Yale’s defeat at New London. 

It lies in the lax training authority which 
permits Yale oarsmen to enjoy them- 
selves before the race. We have it on 
information and belief that they were 
permitted to visit and stroll with sisters 


NEWS 


Tennis and Golf 


HE Canadian open golf championship 

was won by Dan Kenney, of Buffalo, 
at. Lambton, July 8, with a score of 303 for 
72 holes. 

Alexander Ross, professional of the Brae 
Burn Country Club, won the open golf 
championship of Massachusetts, for the fifth 
time July 14. 

The golf championship of Central New 
York was won by Harry Neville, Owasco 
Golf Club, Auburn, July 8. 

The Western Golf Association team won 
the Olympic Cup team competition at the 
Minikahda Golf Club, Minneapolis, July 23, 
with a record score of 615. Members of the 
team were Albert Sickel, Robert Gardner, 
Charles Evans, Jr., and Paul Hunter. 

T. M. Sherman, son of the vice president, 
won the trophy of the American Golf As- 
sociation of Advertising interests at Bretton 
Woods, July rs. 

Walter J. Travis was beaten by P. W. 
Whittemore at the annual tournament of the 
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and sweethearts in the cottage coloay at 
Gales Ferry, and even put on good 
clothes “and relax their efforts to con- 
dition themselves.” Verily the Yale 
spirit is declining. 

Not so is it at Red Top—the quarters 
of the sons of John Harvard. The most 
frivolous amusement permitted there is 
quoits, and a rowing suit seems to be the 
only proper garb. Result: Harvard 
comes in an easy first in all three events, 
with the Yale boat full of collapsed oars- 
men—presumably cursing the memory of 
that last walk with sister or sweetheart. 

In the name of the prophet, Figs! 
There is a reason for Yale’s defeat, but 
it doesn’t lie in that direction. ‘There 
were eight men in the Harvard boat who 
could outrow the eight men in the Yale 
boat, and that’s the whole story. It’s a 
safe wager that they could have done it 
no matter what system of training Yale 
followed. However, Yale has so long 
been a synonym for victory that we must 
expect many reasons for that which 
doesn’t need much explaining. 






Essex Country Club at Manchester-by-the 
Sea, Mass., July 23. 

The Fifth Eastern Professional Golfers 
Association tournament was won by J. Mai- 
den, Nassau, on the Salisbury links, Garden 
City, L. I, July 27. 

In the finals of the Western Golf Associa- 
tion championship at the Minikahda Coun- 
try Club, Minneapolis, Mason Phelps, 1908 
champion, defeated Chas. Evans, Jr., title- 
holder, 2 up and r to play. 

Wm. A. Larned, New York, defeated 
Maurice E. McLaughlin, San Francisco, in 
the challenge tennis match for the Longwood 
Bowl at Longwood, Mass., July 25. The 
sets were: 6-2, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3. 

F. C. Inman, New York, won the Con- 
necticut singles tennis championship at Litch- 
field, July 14, defeating Lawrence Wood- 
bury, of Orange, N. J., in the finals. 

In the New York Central Tennis Cham- 
pionship at Utica, July 15, Bissell, of Buffalo, 
won the singles, and on the following day 
Bissell and Raleigh, of Syracuse, won in the 
doubles. 


NEWS 


Wilding and Ritchie won the English dou- 
bles championship in tennis July 2 against 
Gore and Barrett. 

The Middle States Women’s singles cham- 
pionship was won by Miss Louise E. Ham- 
mond, at Mountain Station, N. J., July 3. 

The Connecticut State golf championship 
was won by R. H. Hovey, of Hartford, 
July 9. 

Miss Turle, of Brooklyn, won the South- 
ern Women’s championship in tennis singles 
at Atlanta, July 11. 

The delayed final round of the N. Y. 
metropolitan tennis singles championship was 
won by W. A. Larned against G. F. Tou- 
chard, July 27—6-0, 6-1, 6-1. 


Aviation 

A NEW British altitude was made by 

J. Armstrong Drexel at Bournemouth, 
July x1; the height reached being 2,493 
feet. On the same day, Grahame-White 
made an unbroken flight of 904 miles from 
London to Bournemouth, in 2 hours, 35 
minutes. 

Glenn H. Curtiss made a new American 
record for a s5o0-mile flight at Atlantic City, 
July 11, covering the distance in x hour, 14 
minutes, 59 seconds. 

Atlantic City, July 9, Walter Brookins, in 
a Wright biplane, broke the world’s record 
for height, reaching an altitude of 6,175 feet. 

Records broken in the July Rheims meet 
were for too kilometers by LeBlanc in a 
Bleriot machine, who also set new marks for 
30-40-50 kilometers. A new record for 20 
kilometers was made by Morane in a Bleriot 
machine. The longest flight so far recorded 
is that of Olieslagers, of Belgium, at Rheims, 
July 10, 244.44 miles in 5 hours, 3 minutes, 
5 seconds. 

J. Armstrong Drexel and Leon Morane 
flew from the Bournemouth aérodrome across 
the Solent, around the Needle’s Light House 
and back, a distance of 21 miles, July 15, 
the best time being made by Morane. 

Three deaths from aéroplane accidents oc- 
curred during the month of July, Daniel 
Kinet in Belgium, Eugene Ely in Manitoba, 
and C. S. Rolls in England. In addition five 
were killed by an explosion of the Erbsloeh 
dirigible near Cologne, Germany, the de- 
signer of the balloon being among the killed. 

Tyck made a new European height record 
at Brussels, Aug. 1, 5,570 feet. 
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Polo 


OLO games in July resulted as fol- 

lows: July 1, Meadowbrook’s first team 
defeated Rockaway 12-6 in final game 
for the Westbury Challenge Club. July 6, 
Rockaway defeated Van Cortlandt Freeboot- 
ers, 17-15. July 4, Van Cortlandt Free- 
booters beat Meadowbrook Juniors 21 goals 
to 44. July 8, Cooperstown 2d beat Rockaway 
133-5. July 9, Meadowbrook defeated Rock- 
away in final for Elmhurst Challenge Cup, 
9-1}. July 1x, Van Cortlandt Freebooters 
beat Rockaway first, 74-53. July 13, Rock- 
away defeated Meadowbrook Freebooters 
13-103. July 14, Great Neck defeated 
Cooperstown 2d, 94-5? in final games for 
“Independence Cups.” July 15, Rockaway 
defeated Meadowbrook in final game for 
Meadowbrook Club Cups, 73-63. July 16, 
Great Neck defeated Van Cortlandt in final 
for Blizzard Cups, 13-94. July 18, Rumson 
defeated Deal, 19-73. July 19, Philadelphia 
Freebooters defeated Great Neck, 10-93. 
July 21, Philadelphia Freebooters defeated 
Rumson Wanderers, 8-74. July 22, Great 
Neck defeated Rumson Freebooters, 8-7}. 
July 25, New Haven 2ds defeated Farquier 
County Freebooters in first game for Fresh- 
men cups of the Point Judith Country Club 
tournament, 6}-2. Essex Freebooters de- 
feated Rumson Wanderers at Rumson Neck, 
N. J., 8-43. July 27, Rumson Country Club 
beat Essex Freebooters in final for Mon- 
mouth Challenge Cup, 84-43. In the semi- 
final for the Freshmen Cups of the Point 
Judith tournament Myopia 3d beat New Ha- 
ven 2d, 74-44. In the junior finals, July 30, 
Myopia 2d beat Bryn Mawr, 713-64. In the 
Freshman finals, Meadowbrook Freebooters 
beat Myopia 3d, 134-64. 


On the Water 


HE race for sailing boats from New 

York to Hamilton, Bermuda, was won 
by Harold §S. Vanderbilt’s Vagrant, July 
13. 

The Hawaii, built by popular subscription 
to represent the Hawaiian Islands, won the 
yacht race from San Diego to Honolulu, July 
25, having made the distance in 14 days, 3 
hours, 234 minutes. 

The Winnipeg Rowing Club, Manitoba, 
won the Steward’s Challenge Cup at Henley, 
England, July 7, defeating the Manzer Club 
by two lengths. 
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Elmo II., won the long distance race of 
the N. Y. Motor Boat Club from New York 
to Albany July 2-4, making the distance in 
30 hours, 19 minutes, 53 seconds. 

The Indian Harbor Yacht Club race early 
in July, was won by Geo. Pynchon’s sloop 
yacht, Jstalena. The same boat won the 
63d annual regatta of the N. Y. Yacht Club 
for the James Gordon Bennett Cup at New- 
port, July 7, winning also on the following 
day in the regatta of the N. Y. Yacht Racing 
Association. Cara Mia, American Y. C., 
won the Indian Harbor Y. C.’s annual re- 
gatta on Long Island Sound, July 30. 

The Eagle Trophy Classic of the L. I. 
Rowing Regatta for junior four shells was 
won by the Crescent Athletic Club, which 
secured permanent possession of the cup. 

In the race week of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club beginning July 16, the winners were 
determined on the point system, and were 
as follows: Scimitar, Aurora, Shimna, Iron- 
dequoit, Nepsi, Cara Mia 15, Gray Jacket, 
Cliphora, Typee II, Lewanna, Ordette, Ogee- 
Avis, Opal, Bensonhurst, Dart, 
Nereid, Iney, Faraway, Joyette, Sally 1X, 
Quest, Ramea, and Miss Modesty. Ties were 
Iola and Houri, Wa Wa and Mashnee, and 
Robin Hood and Rascal III. There were 596 
starters. 

The Quincy Challenge Cup was won by 
Harpoon, Quincy Yacht Club, in the annual 
races sailed in Hull Bay, Mass., July 27. 

Westward won in the first day’s racing at 
Cowes, Aug. 1. 

The Seawanhaka cup was won by Massa- 
chusetts, Manchester Y. C., at Manchester, 
Mass., July 28, beating the Canadian chal- 
lenger St. Lawrence three straight. 


mah, Pixy, 


Automobiles 


‘THE Glidden Trophy for the rgro tour 

has been awarded by the contest board 
of the American Automobile Association to 
the Chalmers Motor Company. The award 
of the referee was to the Premier Motor 
Company, a decision which was not sustained 
by the contest board. 

Ray Haroun, in a Marmon carried off 
honors at Louisville, July 8, winning in the 
5-mile “ free-for-all” and the 25-mile “ free 
for-all.” 

At Indianapolis, in a three-day meet be- 
ginning July 1, Burman in a Marquette- 
Buick won the s50-mile and 10-mile races for 
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cars of 231-300 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment, and 15 miles for cars of 301-450 dis- 
placement. Dawson in a Marmon carried off 
the honors in the 200-mile race for the Cobe 
Trophy. The Indianapolis Speedway Hel- 
met was won by Hearne in a Benz car and 
Grant in the Alco Vanderbilt cup-winner led 
in the ro-mile race for heavy cars. 


Miscellaneous 


football team from 


defeated 


THe A,l-American 

various universites 
the Orange team at Sydney, New South 
Wales, July 6. July 16, they were defeated 
in turn by Wellington, New Zealand. 

A new world’s bicye'e record for 25 miles 
was made by Krame: at New Haven, Conn., 
July 14; time, 54:13. 

The Massachusetts Rifle team won the 
New England Interstate Match at Wake- 
field, Mass., for the sixth consecutive year. 
The All-American match, same place and 
date, was won by the First Navy Team. 

At Wakefield, Mass., July 13, Corporal 
Scofield, Company “E” sth Massachusetts 
Infantry, made a score of 116 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes at 500 yards, the best previous 
record being 60. 

The Eastern Trap Shooting Handicap at 
Edgehill, Pa., was won by Chas. H. New- 
ton, Philadelphia, July 21. The preliminary 
handicap was won by Geo. Dimock, Jr., of 
the Yale Gun Club, with a score of 97 out of 
a possible hundred from a 16-yard rise. 

At Schoharie, N. Y., July 18, in a baseball 
game between Schoharie and Middleburg, 15 
innings were played without a hit on either 
side. 

F. L. (“Texas”) Ramsdall, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, won the 1oo and 
220-yard dashes in the English A. A. A. 
track and field championship, July 22. 

A new record was made in the 1,000 yard 
run by M. W. Sheppard, July 3, of 2 min- 
utes, 12% seconds. The old record of 2:13 
was made by L. E. Myers in 1881. July 31, 
Sheppard cut a fifth of a second off Lunghi’s 
recor] of 2.453 for two thirds of a mile. 

On July 21, Cy Young, pitcher for the 
Cleveland Americans, won his. sooth vic- 
tory in big league company. 

The Empire rifle-shooting cup at Bisley 
was won by Great Britain, July 2, the final 
scores being: Great Britain, 2,177; Canada, 
2,105; Australia, 2,044; Singapore, 1,972. 


Western 











